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THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHILOLOGY, 
(See 7" 8, ii. 445; iii. 111.) 

Dr, Cnannock’s letter reminds me of the cele- 
brated advertisement, ‘‘Mr. and Miss Smith, 
having cast off clothing of all descriptions, invite 
inspection.” In like manner Dr. Cuarnock, 
having cast off Greek accents of all descriptions 
(including aspirates), invites discussion. It is 
positively indecent. If Dr. Cannock, in spite 
of remonstrance, will persist in writing vdwp, he 
ought also, in common consistency, to write “ ydro- 
pathy,” “ydra,” and “ydraulics,” as well as 
“Omer” and “Esiod.” Really no one can be 
expected to discuss the etymologies of Greek 
words with a disputant who parades them in puris 
naturalibus, without a rag of accent to hide their 
nakedness, 

Sut, apart from the ordinary decencies of philo- 
logy, Dr. Cuarnock adheres to an ancient heresy 
which one would have thought had been exploded 
fifty years ago by Prichard’s epoch-making work 
*On the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ 
Dr. Cuarnock gravely maintains the old pre- 
tcientific notion that the Keltic languages have 
largely “‘ borrowed” their vocabulary from Greek 
and Latin, That such a theory can be held in the 
present year of grace, and actually propounded in 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ shows that it is neces- 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


sary from time to time to restate the fundamental 
principles of modern Aryan philology. It may be 
|admitted that there are some few words, chiefly 
late ecclesiastical terms, and what the Germans 
call Kultur-worter, which have been “ borrowed ” 
from the Latin, or even ultimately from the Greek 
| through the Latin, Such are cglwys, a church ; 
gramadeg, a grammar ; bendith, a blessing ; pont, 
a bridge; and ffwrch, a fork. But, with such 
exceptions, those numerous Keltic words which 
resemble the corresponding terms in Greek and 
Latin have not been ‘‘ borrowed,” as Dr. Cuar- 
nock thinks, from Latin, much less from Greek, 
with which there was no direct contact, but are 
descended from the primitive Aryan tongue spoken 
by the common ancestors of Kelts and Latins 
before the separation of the Indo-European races. 
Such holo-ethnic words, the joint inheritance of 
every branch of the Aryan stock, can easily be 
| distinguished from mere loan-words by their con- 
formity to Grimm’s law when the forms in the 
sister languages are compared. Thus the Welsh 
rhudd, the Irish reiadh, the Latin rufus, the. 
Sanskrit rudhira, and the English red are all 
| sister words, and not loan words; as is also the 
| case with the Welsh brawd, the Irish bréthair, the 
Latin frater, the Sanskrit bhiiitar, and the English 
brother; or the Welsh gwir, the Irish fir, the Latin 
verus, and the German wakr. Such resemblances 
do not arise from ‘‘ borrowing” between cousins, 
but are the results of common inheritance from a 
remote ancestor. Does Dr. Cuarnock maintain 
that the Irish brathair and mdthir were “ bor- 
rowed” and “corrupted down,” as he calls it, 
from the Greek ¢parnp and pajtyp? or does 
he acknowledge, with all scientific philologists, 
that these words have descended from the primi- 
tive Aryan speech, which is far more ancient than 
any Aryan language known to us? 

| As Dr. Cuarnock ignores Greek accents, it 
| cannot be expected that be should understand that 
| the accent upon the first syllable of iéwp makes it 
| impossible that it should be connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the Welsh dw/fr, water. As I said 
| before, /dwpcomesfrom the primitive Aryan root vad, 
which is the source of the words whisky and water, 
In these words the accent on the first syllable has 
prevented, and will always prevent, them from 
being “corrupted down” into sky or ter, just as 
the accent in vdwp has prevented it from being 
“ corrupted down ” into dour or dor. Tke accented 
syllable is duly preserved in the monosyllabic 
river names Esk and Usk, which are the true 
Keltic representatives of the Greek vdwp. 

As to the real source of the Welsh dwfr, which 
enters into so many river-names, that is another 
and more difficult question. It cannot be a loan 
word, as it reappears in all the Keltic languages. 
| It is possibly connected with a Sanskrit root mean- 
| ing to “go” or “rush,” but in this case we should 
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expect to find cognate words meaning “‘ water” in 
non-Keltic Aryan languages. But the old form 
dobar, given by Cormac, suggests that the word 
may possibly be referred to the Keltic dub or dubh, 
dark or black. This guess is supported by analogy, 
since Homer calls the sea péAas and ofvoy, the 
black or wine-dark face of ocean. 

The two hundred river-names which Dr. Cuar- 
Nock refers to /dwp need not be discussed. Some 
of them are undoubtedly from the Aryan root 
vad, some are from other sources, some are prim- 
eval words which have never been explained. But 
his processes of derivation are illegitimate, and the 
unscientific treatment of such obscure questions 
hinders instead of furthering the progress of pbilo- 
logy. Isaac TaYtor. 





VENETIA STANDELEY. 

Who was she? a gentlewoman of one or an- 

other of the several houses of the Stanleys ? 
Was she chaste and fair? 
. al = o . 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 

Who love the lords of others ? 
Your correspondent’s knowledge of the lady is no 
more than may be gathered from the frayed and 
defaced parchment lying amongst the Middlesex 
records at the Clerkenwell Sessions House, which 
certifies that on July 18, 22 James IJ., she was 
despoiled by one Abraham Allen, alias Pendle- 
borough, of jewellery, trinkets, trifling articles of 
apparel, and numbered moneys, amounting in all 
to the value of some fifteen hundred pounds of 
Victorian gold. Here is the substance of the 
lengthy indictment on which the thief was ar- 
raigned at the Old Bailey, found “ Guilty,” and 
sentenced to be hung in the January following so 
grand a larceny :— 

18 July, 22 James I.—True bill that, on the said 
day at High Holborne, co, Midd., John Whittakers and 
Abraham Allen alias Pendleborough, both late of High 
Holborne aforesaid, yomen, stole and carried away ‘unam 
picturam deauratam, anglice a picture with a case of 
silver,’ worth twenty shillings, another picture with a 
case of ebonye worth twenty shillings, a scarfe em- 
brodered with silver worth ten shillings,a gould hatband 
worth...... shillings, a paire of greene silke stockinges 
worth ten shillings,‘ unam pixidem deauratam, anglice a 
silver civett box,’ worth twenty shillings, four paire of 
silke stockinges worth forty shillings, a gould quoife 
worth fifteen shillings,‘un’ plagul’, anglice a croseclothe, 
worth fifteen shillings, a blacke silke scarfe embroydered 
with silver worth twenty shillings, ‘un’ galeric’, anglice 
a gould hatband,’ worth five shillings, ‘duas pursas, an- 
glice two purses’ worth ten shillings, a picture with a 
silver case worth twenty shillings, another picture with 
a case of ebony worth five shillings, a gould seale with a 





stone in it worth ten shillings, a silver tablet worth 
thirty shillings, a gould ringe worth five shillings, a 
head-bracelett of gould enambled sett with twenty-three | 
sparkes of diamondes worth eighty pounds, an eare jewell | 
set with seven sparkes of diamondes worth ten......, a | 
crorse sett with nine green sparkes of diamondes worth 


thirty shillings, a rose-jewell sett with seven rubies 
worth ten pounds, an eare jewell of pearle with a harte 
of gould worth...... , ® ‘little chaine of gould diamond 
cutt’ worth five pounds, a silver picture worth twenty 
shillings, a purse of glasse bugle worth five shillings,‘ one 
paire of knifes with redd haftes and damaske ’ worth five 
shillings, ‘a knife with a silver and jeate hafte’ worth 
two shillings, four paire of ribban roses worth four 
shillinge, a paire of spangle roses worth five shillings, a 
silver chaine with a paire of silver flowers worth... 
shillings, a silke and silver woven ribban with five knoppes 
of silver worth ten shillings, a bracelet worth a shilling, 
three ‘ quarters of fine cambricke ’ worth five shillings, 
‘an old crimson wire girdle’ worth two shillings, ‘one 
old silver and gould hatband’ worth one shilling, ‘a 
paire of...... garters with gould and silver spangle lace’ 
worth five shillings, two cambricke handkercheifes 
bone lace worth five shillings, a glasse frame of silver 
guilte enambled with...... worth...... » & cambricke 
smocke sleeve edged with bone lace worth two shillings, 
a blacke enameled gould ringe worth fifteen shillings, a 
jewell with nine diamondes and three pendantes hanye- 
inge at it worth ten pounds, a feather-jewel worth three 
pounds, and one hundred and fifty pounds in numbered 
moneys, of the goods, chattels, and moneys of a certain 
Venetia Standeley. Putting himself ‘ Not Guilty,’ John 
Whittakers was acquitted. Found ‘Guilty,’ Abraham 
Allen alias Pendleborough asked for the book, could not 
read it, and was sentenced to be hung.—G. D, R., 17 Jan., 
22 James I,” 

The gentlewoman whose diamond “ head-brace- 
let” was worth 80/. (about 4001. in Victorian money) 
must have been a personage amongst the ladies of 
James J.’s London ; but I have failed to discover 
aught about her beyond what the indictment tells. 
The document says nothing of the circumstances 
of the larceny. It is not alleged that the goods 
and moneys were taken from Venetia’s house, nor 
that she lived in High Holborn. The stolen things 
may have been packed in a trunk, taken from her 
carriage, or from a pack-horse as she passed through 
Holborn on her way to or from the country. 
Perhaps some of the readers of ‘ N. & ().’ can give 
further information about the lady who gartered 
her green silk stockings with garters overlaid with 
** gould and silver spangle lace.” 

MANIPULATOR. 

Clerkenwell Sessions House. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF BURKE'S 
‘LANDED GENTRY,’ 
(Concluded from p, 64.) 

Pollen of L. Bookham. “ Col. George A. Pollen 
m. dau. of Sir Charles Gascoigne, Bart.” I suspect 
Sir Edward Gascoigne, the fifth baronet, is meant. 

Preston of Bellinter. ‘“ Elisha Preston m. Hon. 
Henry Forbes.” Called Elizabeth in the ‘ Peer- 
age. 

Preston of Valleyfield. For ‘ William, Lord 
Cochrane, of Ochiltrie” read William Cochrane 
of Ochiltree. 

For “ Ferntown ” read Fern Tower. 
——— General Sir David Baird was a baronet. 
——— Anne, Lady Hay, died s.p. Sept. 2, 1862. 
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Price of Rhiwlas, Sir Robert, “so entitled 
because,” &c. Nonsense; probably error for be- 





came. 

——— “The second son of the former.” Unin- 
telligible. 

Pringle of Yair. For “Spiers” read Speirs, 
twice. 


Pulteney of Northerwood. For “ Henrietta 
Laura Pulteney m. 1852” read 1832. 

- “Judith m, Rev. B. Beridge.” Query 
Berridge. 

Raitof Anniston. For “ George Clarke Arbuth- 
nott” read George Clerl: Arbuthnot. 

—— For “Sir William Arbuthnott” read 
Arbuthnot. 

Richards of Macmine. For “ Thomas Rowley 
Symes” read Thomas Radcliffe Symes. 

Richardson of Rich Hill. Hester Richardson 
m. 1845 Rev. James Lowry. He was born 1707. 

Robertson of Tulliebelton. ‘‘ Marion, Alex- 
ander Red”? 

—— For “ Beatrix Gardyn ” read Garden. 
For “ Finlay More” read Findla. 

Rochfort of Clogrenane. For ‘‘ Turnley ” read 
Turnly. 

Rolleston of Watnall, For “ H. Bromley, Esq.,” 
read Sir IJenry Bromley, Bart. 

Rolleston of Frankfort, “ A daughter m. Henry 
Humphreys, Esq.” Henry Humfrey (Cavanacor) 
m. 1675 Catherine Rolleston. 

—— For “ Minhin” read Minchin. 

Rolls of the Hendre. For ‘ Mitchel” read 
Mitchell. 

Rotheram of Crossdrum. For“ Sarah Brinkley” 
read Minna. 

“George Rotherham m. Catherine Mar- 
garet, dau. of Henry Smith of Beabeg.” Query 
dau. of Jeremiah Smith (cf. Annesbrook pedigree)! 

Ramsey of Trellick. An interesting pedigree of 
this family was inserted in the addenda to the fifth 
edition, which was printed with the reissue of that 
edition, but not sold separately to the purchasers of 
the first issue. The pedigree was omitted in the 
sixth and seventh editions. It has, therefore, 
been seen by few, and ought to have been re- 
printed. There are several other pedigrees simi- 
larly situated. 

Russell of Stone. Col. Archibald Erskine, 
nephew of thirteenth Marquis of Winchester, 
but the ‘ Peerage’ gives no trace of this relation- 
ship. 

Rye of Ryecourt. For “Georgina Rye m. T. 
Lewes” read Major Richard Hull Lewis. 

Sandes of Sallowglen. For “ Pierce Crosbie” 
read Pierse. 

Saunders of Largay. Edward Synge succeeded 
to the baronetcy. 

Saunderson of Castle Saunderson. “ Marma- 
duke, eldest son of Col, Grinston,” He is now of 
Grimston Garth, 














Scott of Raeburn. Fer ‘‘ Horsbrugh” read 


Horsburgh. 
Sergison of Cuckfield. “Wm. St. Prichard”? 
Sergeantson of Hanleth. For “‘..,.,. Walker” 


read John Walker. 

Shore of Norton. For “ Mary m, 1788 John 
Milnes” read Feb. 2, 1737. 

Short of Edlington, Joseph Short and his dau, 
both m. 1714. 

Slator of Whitehill (footnote), 
Minds.” Query Hinds? 

Sneyd of Keele. “Rev. Ralph Sneyd m. 
Penelope, dau. of ninth son of first earl of 
Drogheda.” Her father was son of the third son 
of the third earl. 

Spottiswood of Spottiswood. For “John Gart- 
shone” read Gartshore. 

Staunton of Longbridge. For‘‘ Anne Elizabeth 
Stow” read Snow. 

Stephens of Eastington. Rev. Nathaniel b. 
1697, m. 1709? 

——— For “Elizabeth Croom” read Eliza 
Ellen Croome. 

Strangwayes of Alne. “Catherine Stangwayes m. 
1865 Thomas Prest.” Barely possible. 

Strickland of Syzergh. Mary Strickland m. 1786 
Edw. Stephenson, Given 1785 in the Standish 
pedigree. 

Suckling of Barsham. “Lucy m. Thomas Hone.” 
This daughter is deliberately ignored in the pedi- 
gree of Earl Nelson, which says there were three 
daughters. 

Surtees of Redworth. “Jane Surtees m. Robert 
Hutchinson of Cornforth.” His name was Thomas, 
date 1727. See second edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ p. 625. 

Talbot of Castle Talbot. For “Anne, dau, of 
John Beaumont,” read Beauman. 

Tennant of Needwood, “Charles Edmond 
Tennant m. Sophia Amy Temple.” ‘ Peerage’ 
says ‘* Anne Sophia.” 

Thistlethwayte of Southwick. Caroline Au- 
gusta Thistlethwayte m. George Fred. Poley. 

Thompson of Clonfin. For ‘‘ George ; Horan” 
read George Horan. 

Thoyte of Sulhampstead. “Caroline Thoyte m, 
Capt. S. J. Pechell.” His name was Samuel 
George. See ‘ Peerage.’ 

Tindal of Aylesbury. For “Cornelia Jane 
Tindal m. Sir Wm. Browne” read Brown. 

Tippinge of Bolton. Anne Tippinge m. 1803 
Jvhn Douglas of Gyrn, but the Gyrn pedigree in 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners’ says 1805. 

Tottenham of Glenfarne. Loftus Anthony 
Tottenham m. 1815 Mary Creighton; but ‘ Peerage’ 
calls her “ Elizabeth Charlotte.” 

Townsend of Castle Townsend. For ‘* Lucy 
Townsend m. Chetwode Aikin ” read Aitken. 

Traherne of Coytrahen. “Son of the late banker 
at Charing Cross” (bis), A very vague description, 


“Richard J, 
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Trelawny of Shotwick. “ Agnes m. Hedworth 
Barclay.” His name was Hedworth David Bar- 
clay, and hers Agnes Caroline, and she had pre- 
viously m. John James Calley, of Burderop. 

Trotter of the Bush. For “Joseph Smith 
Windham” read Smijth. The date also varies 
1823 or 1824, 

Twemlow of Betley. For “ George Twemlow m. 
1658” read 1698. 

-— For “Townsend of Wareham” read 
Townshend. 

Tylden of Milsted. Details of General John 
Tylden and Eliza Tylden should be given from 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners, ii. xii. 

——— “Rev. G. D. Goodeve.” Query Goodere? 

Tyler of Cottrell. Capt. Peter Tyler seems to 
have m. the two daughters of eighth Lord Teyn- 
ham, the name of neither being exactly given in 
text. Cf. ‘ Peerage.’ 

Uesher of Eastwell. Henry Ussher m. 1639 
Frances, dau. of Sir Henry Waring; but the 
Waringstown pedigree omits all notice of any Sir 
Henry. 

Usticke of Woodlane. Mary m. Rev. ©. V. 
Legrice, but she had been previously m, to Wm. 
Nicolls of Trerieffe. 

Vansittart of Shottesbrook. For “ Nicholas 
Merse, Governor of Madras ” read Morse. 

Vignoles of Cornahir. For “ Elizabeth Anne m. 
secondly Sir Geoffry Thomas, Bart.,” read Rev. Sir 
John Godfrey Thomas, Bart. 

Vyner of Gautby. “ Eleanor, dau. of Thomas 
Carter, of Redbourne.” This has been duly cor- 
rected in the Yarborough pedigree in the ‘ Peer- 
age,’ and should be amended here. 

Wallington of Dursely. The dates of some of 
the descents are faulty. 

Warburton of Garryhinch. Eldest dau. of 
Richard Warburton named Gertrude, not George. 

Warren of Lodge Park. For “Staples of Dun- 
more” read Lissane ? 

Way of Denham. 
read Stapleton. 

For “ Sir George H. B. Way” read Sir 





For “ Vicar of Stableton ” 





Gregory. 

Wemyss of Danesfort. 
Lord Alhenry.” Who? 

West of Alscot. Verify motto ‘‘ Dux vita ratio.” 

Westropp of Attyflin. “Jane Westropp m. 
Thomas Browne ”? 

Willes of Astrop. 
Eleanor Mitchell.” 
frechfa pedigree. 

Williams of Wallog. George Griffith Williams 
m. Sarah Jane Checkland. Called Jenny in the 
pedigree of Checkland of Hawkswick. 

Williams of Herringston. John Williams b. 
1828, and his grandson in 1787. 

Williams of Bridehead. ‘“ Rev. Edw. Aubrey, 
Bart.” Who? 


** Francis, twenty-first 


** George Willes m. secondly 
Called Helena in the Llan- 


Williams of Penpont. “Rev. John Williams 
d. 1757, aged seventy.” Impossible; for his grand- 
son’s wife d. 1754, aged seventy-one. 

Wilson of Dallam. For ‘‘ Sir Robert Howe 
Bromly, Bart.,” read Bromley. 
Winstanley of Chaigeley. 

Pil Liver” read Pitliver. 

Wise of Woodcote. For “Sir Gray Skipworth 
Bart.” read Sir Grey Skipwith. 

Woulfe of Tiermaclane. 
Woulfe.” Query Rowland ? 

Wright of Mottram. “ Lawrence Wright bapt. 
Dec. 17, 1538.” His father m. 1595. 

Wyatt of Cowley. ‘‘ Edgell Wyatt, b. June, 
1797.” His eldest son was b. May, 1797. 

Wyndham of Denton. “ Charlotte Wyndham m. 
1839 J. E. A. Starky.” Query 1833! 

Yuille of Darleith. For “ Buchanan of Catter” 
read Carter. Siema. 


For “ Wellwood of 


** Stephen Roland 


Loveday of Williamscote. The corrections are 
unfortunate with regard to my family. ‘ Martha, 
dau. of Thomas Loveday, d. 1750.” So stands the 
dete at the back of her picture. She could not, 
therefore, have married 1774. Possibly 1747 is 
the date. Her portrait by B. Schwartz in 1721 
represents her as a young girl about fourteen to 
fifteen years old. I beg to correct a former error 
of my own in ‘N. & Q.,’ where I stated that she 
married Bishop Gibson, whereas she married his 
son William. Her brother, John Loveday, of 
Caversham, married first 1739, second 1745, third 
1756, Penelope, dau. of Arthur Forrest, Esq., of 
Jamaica, who survived him and died 1801. 

Joun E. T. Lovepay, 





A CLAIMANT TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF MOORE'S 
*VOX STELLARUM.’ 


After the death of Francis Moore, the famous 
empiric and author of the celebrated almanac 
called ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ but more popularly known 
as ‘Old Moore's,” the Company of Stationers con- 
tinued to publish the work annually as before. 

By what right they did so, other than that which 
the enjoyment of their monopoly for more than a 
century and half conferred upon them, it is hard 
to say. It was their custom to continue publish- 
ing the works of deceased authors so long as they 
promised to be profitable, a custom upon which the 
great royalist almanac-maker Sir George Wharton 
had taunted them with some severity in his 
‘ Ephemeris’ for 1655. Indeed, he did not hesitate 
to class all such publications under the ugly name 
of “‘ forgeries.” But whatever their right to the 
‘ Vox Stellarum,’ it was disputed in the year 1792 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, a native of Eaton, in Lei- 
cestershire. 

The curious may read in Nichols’s ‘ History of 





Leicestershire,’ a pleasant description of the village 
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of Eaton, in the course of which occur the follow- 
ing passages :— 

“In this village dwells Mr. Thomas Wright, a modern 
Partridge, who only wants a Bickerstaff to make the 
world acquainted with his talents and erudition. In his 
‘ Moore's Almanack ’ for 1792 he writes :— 

“*T, Thomas Wright, of Eaton, near Melton Mow- 
bray, Leiceetershire, grazier, astronomer, mathematician, 
and professor of Astrology, bave been for near the fourth 
of a century the only author of the true ‘Moore's Alma- 
nack,’ which I have always compiled from the original 
copy and instructions as they were transmitted and com- 
municated to me by the late ingenious Mr. Tycho Wing, 
in the county of Rutland, my quondam preceptor, who 
was the successor of Mr. Moore; and at Mr. Wing's 
decease the copy descended to me, and I have the ori- 
ginal in my study at this time. 

“*The right of printing and publishing the said 
‘Moore's Almanack,’ which I formerly vested in the 
Company of Stationers, | have now transferred to Mr. 
Pearson, pringer, bookseller, and stationer,in Birming- 


What is one to think of the above statement? 
Was this Thomas Wright, this strange medley of 
gtazier and astronomer, an impostor? Likely 
enough ; there were plenty such about. On the 
other hand, can his claim to the authorship of 
Moore’s ‘ Vox Stellarum’ be substantiated ? 

Reading his statement a second and a third 
time, it appears plausible enough until that passage 
is reached in which he speaks of having vested the 
rights of printing and publishing the almanac in 
the Company of Stationers. This raises suspicion, 
for, if his previous statement be true, that for near 
the fourth of a century he had been the sole 
author of the almanac, it is evident that he had no 
alternative but to vest them in the Company, see- 
ing the Company had not then been deprived of 
its ancient privilege, and no one else dared have 
printed or published any almanac. Besides, this 
statement amounts to an admission that the Com- 
pany had at one time an interest in the work. 

But, putting aside this matter of printing and 
publishing, as being of secondary importance, is 
there any evidence to prove that Thomas Wright 
was in any way connected with the publication or 
compilation of Moore’s ‘Vox Stellarum’ during 
the time he makes out ? The question is worth a 
little investigation, for it is asserted, and not with- 
out proof, that during most, if not the whole of that 
time the work, as issued by the Company of Sta- 
tioners, was compiled by Henry Andrews, a skilful 
astronomer and mathematician,who was connected 
for some years with the compilation of the 
‘Nautical Almanac.’ He was a native of Freis- 
ton, near Grantham, and lived for the greater part 
of his life at Royston, Herts. 

The following extract from a letter written by 
Andrews’s only son is strong evidence :— 

“ My father’s calculations, &c., for ‘ Moore's Almanac,’ 
continued during a period of forty-three years; and 
although through his great talent and management he 
mereased the sale of the work from 100,000 to 500,000 


copies, yet, strange to say, all he received for his services 
was 25/, per annum.,”’® 

Henry Andrews died in the year 1820, at the 
age of seventy-six, and there is every reason to 
believe that he had given up active literary work 
for some years previously. But supposing him 
for the moment to have continued his labours 
until the day of his death, his connexion with 
* Moore’s Almanac’ must have extended over fif- 
teen years of the period claimed by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, of Eaton. In all probability it extended 
over the whole time. What then becomes of Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s statement ? 

On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that 
he would have made such strong assertions—asser- 
tions which, if false, could easily have been proved 
so—without some show of reason. It would be 
interesting to know the nature of Mr. Wright’s 
edition of ‘ Moore’s Almanac,’ where it resembled, 
and where it differed from the ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ as 
there does not appear to be any copy of his work 
in either of our great national libraries. Was 
Mr. Tycho Wing in reality the successor of 
Francis Moore? Still more interesting would it 
be to know what became of the original copy of 
the ‘ Vox Stellarum’ which Mr. Wright declared 
lay in his study at the time he wrote ; into whose 
hands it passed after his death ; and who has it 
now. And above all his connexions with the 
Wings, that ancient Rutlandshire family whose 
members figured for three generations in the 
almanac world, and his relations with Mr. Pearson, 
of Birmingham, are matters upon the truth or 
falsehood of which the curious would be glad to be 
enlightened, and upon which there must be a good 
deal of information procurable. 

Henry R. Piomer, 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, N.W. 





Ecte=Icicte.—When I came ten years ago 
to this retired and undisturbed Warwickshire 
parisb, which claims to be the middle of England, 
and therefore, like other centres, is motionless and 
unprogressive, I was puzzled by my old washer- 
woman—a native—calling my attention on a rimy 
December morning to the “eagles on the spout”; 
at the same time she pointed to the house-top. I 
could, however, see no eagles, indeed no birds, no 
storks, not even a sparrow. 

The natives here consider me weak-minded, as 
I do not (or rather did not) understand their mixed 
vocabulary, and I consequently then received no 
explanation ; but I have subsequently obtained the 
needful instruction from my Sunday-school children, 
who patronizingly enlighten my ignorance some- 
times when I am “‘ good,” i.¢., tell them stories 
instead of hearing their catechism. These little 
teachers opened my eyes by avowing that “eagles 





* See Antiquary, vol, ii, 
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made their jaws ache,” and eventually I found 
that the word eagle is here in common use as 
applied not to a bird, but to the pendent stalactitic 
teeth of frozen water with which the vicarage roof- 
gutters, like sharks’ jaws, were furnished—in fact, 
to what we simple Londoners call icicles. 

Being recognizedly soft, I was obliged to wonder 
out this name myself, without the help of our in- 
tellectual village giants ; and first I fancied that 
egles must have been the midland rendering of the 
French aiguilles= needles, and I was strengthened 
in my immature theory by the fact that ai was by 
them often, if not usually, pronounced @ or ¢, ¢.9., 
“pain” is here pen; “rain” is in Wolvey ren; 
and if so I could see a derivation for icicle in 
tce-aiguille, but the vox-hybrida after testing 
proved nought, and I had to fall back on ickle, 
a diminutive form of ice (as pickle from pike), so 
that the probability seemed to me that the 
southerner, not recognizing the origin of ickle, 
tautologically reinforced it by doubling the root 
ice into ice-icle. 

It is, of course, possible to regard icle in ice- 
ticle as simply a diminutive suffix, but then this 
view would not account for the independent sub- 
stantive word icle. For this icle or iggle or egle is 
a clearly established word in present usage in this 
district of England adjoining Leicestershire. 

Dr. Evans, in his recent ‘ Dialect of Leicester- 
shire,’ gives in his vocabulary aigle or iggle= 
icicle. I find also in a note of mine, extracted 
from a general English dictionary, the word treated 
as obsolete, thus :— 

“Ickle (A.-8. gicel), probably so closely connected 
with ice as to have the same meaning (cf. jakle in North 
Frisian and jotul=glacier in Icelandic, and even the 
proper name Heckla).” 

This book gives as an illustration :— 
Be she constant, be she fickle, 
Be she fire, or be she ickle, 
Still unhappy is his life, 
That is wedded to a wife. 
Cotton's ‘ Joys of Marriage,’ 1689. 
I remember also somewhere reading of winter per- 
sonified having an egle hanging from his nose. 
B. W. Gissone. 
Wolvey, Hinckley. 


Dancine 1x Cuourcu.—The following extract 
from a letter which I have received from Seville 
may prove of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“* Yesterday (December 8) being the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, I went to the Cathedral to witness 
a curious ceremony. I allude to a dance, performed 
before the high altar by ten boys,in the costume of 
pages of the time of Philip If. My view of this 
strange ceremony was limited, in consequence of the 
massive iron railings and gates which surround the high 
altar. After listening for an hour tothe monotonous drone 
of the vespers we were aroused to a flutter of excitement 
by the arrival of the cardinal,who, after kneeling before the 
high altar in company with a numerous suite of attend- 


and music scores were borne within the railings in front 
of the high altar, and figures began to flit about. Here and 
there a boy, in page's costume, with the very whitest 
of shoes, might be seen creeping about ; but the realiza-. 
tion of our hopes seemed to be as remote as ever. After 
waiting patiently for another twenty minutes I beheld, 
to my great satisfaction, some musicians, in plain 
clothes, enter and take their places, standing before the 
music desks. At this moment the cardinal with his 
suite, in whose train were many canons and high digni- 
taries, passed into the chapel, and after prostrating 
themselves at the foot of the steps the cardinal seated 
himeelf on the right of, but below, the high altar. Mean- 
while ten boys—five on each side—faced one another, 
standing sideways at the steps of the high altar, and 
began to sing a hymn in praise of the Virgin, being 
softly accompanied by violins and other instruments, 
It was the most lovely music that I ever heard. The 
boys’ fine fresh voices were not overpowered but swelled 
and refined by this sweet accompaniment, While singing 
they performed a slow and most graceful minuet step— 
advancing towards each other, crossing, and recrossing 
in @ manner most pleasing to behold. ‘Ihe singing of 
this Spanish melody—a minuet tune—afforded me the 
greatest pleasure, and it would be difficult to describe 
the sensation which this new and strange experience of 
church ceremonial had upon my mind, When the cho- 
risters had sung the melody twice the orchestra pro- 
longed the air, while the boys, now playing castanets, 
advanced and crossed each other several times by 
measured and graceful steps. At the conclusion 
of the dance they repeated the hymn of praise to the 
Virgin. When the last notes had died away, the boys 
disappeared as if by magic, and His Eminence rose, 
ascended to the high altar, and solemnly pronounced 
the benediction. Then a curtain slowly closed over the 
holy sacrament, the cardinal departed, and all was over, 
I may add that His Eminence had scme difficulty in 
leaving the cathedral. Persons of all ages, ranks, and of 
both sexes thronged around him to kiss his ring, or to 
clutch at his robes, I know not whether this enthusiasm 
was evoked by feelings of personal attachment to the 
prelate, or whether it was homage due to his high office,” 
I cannot, perhaps, be accused of ignorance in ask- 
ing whether the origin of this strange ceremony 
can be traced. I have heard it rumoured that this 
diversion was originally created by the priests in 
order to restrain some Moors intent on plunder. It 
is said that while the victorious Moors were watch- 
ing the dance, the priests were actively employed 
in removing the sacred plate. 

Since writing the above I have seen an ex- 
tract from an Australian paper which throws light 
upon the concluding portion of the ceremony. It 
appears that while the orchestra is playing the air, 
and after the dancing has ceased, the organ 
breaks softly in upon the band, gradually increas- 
ing in volume until at length the band is heard at 
intervals only, and is finally drowned by the loud 
thunder of the organ, whose notes make the whole 
cathedral vibrate. Thus is the triumph of sacred 
over secular music demonstrated, much to the satis- 
faction of the faithful. Ricuarp Epocumps. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tae Keys or tue Bastitte.—The following 





ante, entered the choir. At this moment music-stands 
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Galt (Ont.) Reporter, sent to me by the writer, an 
enthusiastic young Canadian, Mr. Henry S. Howell, 
of that city. I may add that a photograph of the 
keys was recently forwarded to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and has been placed in the Royal Library 
at Windsor :— 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27, 1886, 

About seven or eight years ago I saw a statement in 
the Toronto Mail to the effect that the keys of the cele- 
brated Bastille of Paris, which was destroyed in 1789, 
were in the possession of a St, Louis locksmith, he 
having bought them from a French emigrant named 
Lechastel, It appears that when the great prison-for- 
tress fell, the Governor, the old Marquis de Launay, was 
dragged out into the street, his head cut off and stuck on 
a pike, one Lechastel secured the keys, which were also 
carried aloft through the streets. These keys remained 
in this man’s family until 1859, when a descendant of his 
came out to America and found himself in very reduced 
circumstances in this city, where he sold the old relics 
to Mr. John Hamilton, the locksmith, mentioned above. 
I had often wished to communicate with him and learn 
more about these curiosities, but until to-day I could 
never find his address ; and even here I had the greatest 
difficulty in tracing him up. At last I found the “ keeper 
of the keys,’’ an intelligent old gentleman, who gave me 
all the information I wanted on the subject, and who 
eventually accepted the offer I made him to purchase 
the keys for myself. 

Here they are, five in number, the largest looking rusty 
and old enough to have been used by Hugues Aubriot, 
the Prevost of Paris, who built the Bastille in 1369, It 
is nearly twelve inches long, and very heavy. The 
smallest key is of fine workmanship, the pivot hole is 
shaped like the ace of clubs or shamrock, and is sup- 
to have belonged to the treasure-room, for 

denry IV. kept his valuables in the Bastille. 

Lafayette secured the key of the main entrance to the 
Bastille—the porte St. Antoine—and sent it to Washing- 
ton, where it is now to be seen at Mt. Vernon. The 
others, which belonged to the interior part of the prison, 
were snatched up by this Carwin Lechastel, and held by 
him as stated; and for the third time they have changed 
hands to-day. 

mB &. FF 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Vorstetiuna.—What is the best English equi- 
valent for this very useful German word / “ Repre- 
sentative image,” which I have met with in Mind, 
is long and cumbersome. Prof. Tyndall, in his 
well-known lecture ‘On the Scientific Use of the 
Imagination,’ is hampered all along by the want of 
a good word to express his meaning. If you have 
not learnt clearly to distinguish Vorstellung and 
Begriff, the splendid edifice of German philosophy 
totters on its foundation. A. R. 


“Mayuprium DE MuURRO”: TawiteL.—The 
Hon. Harold Dillon, in a paper published in the 
Reliquary for January, 1887, says that one Alan 
de Alnewick, in his will, 1374, mentions “‘ unum 





cultellam cum manubrio de murro, Anglice 
thwetyll.” What was this knife-handle made of ? 
Was it of brier-wood? Mr. Dillon gives no refer- 
ence ; I should be glad to have it. Early instances 
of the word thwitel, its shape and use, would be 
very acceptable to me. 8. O, Appy. 


Diree 1x ‘Don Quixors.’—In Lamb’s ‘ Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Poets’ (Bohn’s edition, 
1854, p. 525) is the following “ Dirge at the hearse 
of Chrysostom,” extracted from ‘Don Quixote: a 
Comedy in Three Parts,’ by Thomas D’Urfey, 
1694:— 

Sleep, poor youth, sleep in peace, 
Relieved from love and mortal care ; 
Whilst we, that pine in life’s disease, 
Uncertain-bless'd less happy are. 
Couch’d in the dark and silent grave, 
No ills of fate thou now canst fear ; 
In vain would tyrant Power enslave, 
Or scornful Beauty be severe. 
Wars, that do fatal storms disperse, 
Far from thy happy mansion keep ; 
Earthquakes, that shake the universe, 
Can’t rock thee into sounder sleep, 
With all the charms of peace possest, 
Secure from life’s tormentor, pain, 
Sleep, and indulge thyself with rest ; 
Nor dream thou e’er shalt rise again. 
On referring to the reprint edition of ‘ Wit and 
Mirth’ (London, 1719, vol. i. p. 151), the same 
dirge, with a few verbal changes, is found, but 
with a chorus appended, viz. :— 
Past is the fear of future doubt, 
The sun is from the dial gone, 
The sands are sunk, the glass is out, 
The folly of the farce is done. 
From the facts of Mr. J. A. Symonds (‘ Shake- 
speare’s Predecessors in the English Drama,’ p. 57), 
quoting the first stanza with special reference to 
the settled melancholy of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and the remarks by Prof. Ward (‘English 
Dramatic Literature,’ vol. ii. pp. 571, 572) as to 
D’Urfey’s abilities as plagiarist as well as play- 
wright, it might seem that the original of this 
very beautiful dirge was to be sought for elsewhere 
than in D'Urfey. Will ‘N. & Q.’ kindly assist in 
the search ? T. B. M. 


Portland, Maine, U.S. 


Acromerosticu.—Is anything known of the 
authorship of the following quaint acromerostich 
on the name Jesus ?— 

Inter cuncta micansI gniti sidera ceel I, 

E xpellit tenebras E toto Phoebusutorb E: 

Sic csecasremovet JES US caliginis umbra 8, 

V ivificansque simul, V ero praecordia mot U 

Solem Justitie seSe probat esse beati 8. 
Not only do the initial and the terminal letters 
form the name Jesus, but there is a cruciform 
Jesus in the centre of the pentastich. 

Micnart Ferrar, BCS. 


Newcastle, co. Down. 
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Watsh Famicry.—Can any one inform me 
whether there are any descendants, either in Eng- 
land or Ireland, of the ancient families of Walsh of 
the Mountains and Walsh of Carrickmaine, co. 
Dublin, who were descendants of David and Philip 
Walsh, who accompanied Strongbow to Ireland in 
1170? I know that in the Irish rebellion of the 
seventeenth century their estates were con- 
fiscated, and that some of them settled in Austria 
and France. Is there any pedigree of the family ? 


‘Avuruentic Memoirs or George III.’,—Who 
was the author of an octavo volume entitled 
‘Authentic Memoirs of our late Venerable and 
Beloved Monarch George III.,’ &c.? It was pub- 
lished by J. Jones & Co, of Warwick Square, 
London, 1820, and has several illustrations. On the 
title-page it is stated to be “by Robert Southy 
[sie], Esq.” ABHBA, 


Weppine Anniversarigs,—I have lately seen a 
statement that the fifteenth anniversary of a wedding 
is called a“crystal wedding.” The fifth is “iron,” the 
tenth “copper,” the twenty-fifth “silver,” the fiftieth 
“golden,” and the seventy-fifth “diamond.” I 
believe presents given on these occasions are of 
iron, silver, &c. When did these distinctions 
arise; and are any except the twenty-fifth and 
fiftieth of older use than the last twenty years? 

Freperick E,. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Lock or Cromwetu’s Hair,—I find, in Madame 
Campan’s account of the private life of Marie 
Antoinette, a note :— 

**The Queen returned one evening from one of these 
assemblies very much affected: an English nobleman, 
who was playing at the same table with her Majesty, 
ostentatiously displayed an enormous ring in which was 
a lock of Oliver Cromwell’s hair.” 

It may be that this ring may yet be treasured in 
that nobleman’s family, and this note may perhaps 
draw attention to so interesting a relic. 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tue Memoirs or Hamitton From 1718 To 
1800.—* Les Courronnes Sanglantes Gustave ITI., 
Roi de Suéde, 1746-1792,’ par L. Léouzon Le Duc, 
Paris, 1861, p. 21, has this foot-note, “‘ Hamilton a 
laissé des curieux Mémoires sur les événements 
qui se sont passés de 1718 4 1800.” Have the 
Hamilton MSS. ever been published in England?/— 
for the British Museum cannot aid me upon this 
matter, Will ‘N. & Q.’ kindly assist? 3B. T., 


CayeL : Cayons.—What is the meaning of this 
entry in the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum’ (t. i. 
p- 60, ed. Way): “ Canel of a belle, k. Canellus” ? 
According to Ducange, canellus is simply a variant 
form of canalis—“ Gall. Canal, Angl. Kennel, 





Rivus platez.” Does it mean here a groove upon 
the surface of the bell, such as one sees above and 
below the “waist”; or may it be the mould in 
which the bell is cast ? 

Why are the metallic projections on a bell’s 
crown by which it is attached to the “ headstock ” 
called canons? Is the term old ? Our dictionaries 
generally seem to ignore it. Mr. Lukis (‘Church 
Bells,’ plate i.) gives ansa as the Latin equivalent. 

Ceci DeepEs. 


Kem: Horwitz: Morwitz.—Will some cor- 
respondent be good enough to give me the origin 
and meaning of these surnames, and inform me 
if these families are armigerous? I cannot find 
any armorial bearings for them in “ Rietsap.” 

PATRONYMICA. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


Tae Famity or Jonny Hamrppex.— : 

1. Can any of your readers supply information 
respecting a Charles Hampden (or Hamden), of the 
Buckinghamshire family, who emigrated, and was 
buried at Christ Church, in Barbadoes, October 11, 
1686 ? 

2. It appears from wills that some of the Hamp- 
dens, or Hamdens, were connected with City com- 
panies :—Silvester(ob. 1669) was an “ Embroiderer”; 
Richard (ob. 1662) was “ofthe Drapers’ Company,” 
and a “ Packer”; Richard and John (ob. 1674) 
were “ Merchant Tailors.” Iam anxious to know 
whether the name occurs elsewhere on the re- 
gisters of these companies. Would it be per- 
missible to have them searched and extracts 
made ? C. E. Hamppey. 

Cradley Rectory, Great Malvern. 


Hawya ayp Hanet.—On p. 100, vol.i., Ulster 
Archeological Journal, I find the sentence, ‘ This 
part of the county is now inhabited by such names 
as Hanet (who Scoticized their name to Hanna),” &e. 
Caa any one kindly give me information as to the 
origin and genealogy of this family, and the date 
of change of name, crest, motto, arms, or other 
data? Cart. Hanna, R.A. 

Campbeltown, Argyle, N.B. 


Nowet. — On Christmas Day, at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, we sang an old English hymn, the 
burden of which ran :— 

Nowel ! nowel! nowel ! 
Born is a King in Israel ! 
Noel in medieval France was a cry of public re- 
joicing. Was nowel so used with us? A. R. 
Gomshall, 


Gitsert Apsorr A Becxett.— What were the 
names of his parents? According to the ‘ Dict. of 
National Biog.,’ vol. i. p. 31, his father, William 
4 Beckett, was a member of Gray’s Inn, but no men- 
tion is made of his mother. The father’s name, how- 
ever, does not appear among the counsel, &c,, in the 
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Law Lists for 1810 and 1811, though one William 
& Beckett, of 20, Broad Street, Golden Square, 
figures in the list of attorneys. According to the 
Westminster School admission- book, Gilbert Abbott 
& Beckett was born on Feb. 17,1811. Was Thomas 
Turner & Beckett, who, according to the same 
authority, was born on Sept. 13, 1808, an elder 
brother of Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Avattoyn.—During my recent reading I have 
repeatedly come across references to the Vale of 
Avallon. I am anxious to know as much as I can 
about this semi-mythical place, or rather I should 
say this vale, around which so many stories and 
legends seem to crowd, some possibly founded on 
fact and others the growth of poesy. I have looked 
up one or two books of reference, but none throws 
much light on the subject. To make it possibly 
easier for some correspondent possessing the re- 
quisite knowledge, I will tabulate my queries as 
follows: 

1, What was the origin of the name, and how 
did the district (if there is one in fact) become the 
centre of the myths ? 

2. Who is the chief hero in connexion with the 
myths ? 

3. Where could I find a list of references of 
passages in ancient and modern literature referring 
to or making mention of the vale ? 

4. If the “kind correspondent ” is not aware of 
a list of references, what modern poet has laid the 
venue of any of his poems (besides Tennyson) in 
the district referred to? AGnese Bannatyne. 


Missing Court Rotts or THe Manor oF 
ATuerstone, WARWICKSHIRE, PRIOR TO 1547.— 
Can any one kindly give me any information where 
the missing rolls are likely to be found? A survey 
held in 1547, by order of Henry, Marquess of 
Dorset, is the first record held by the lord of the 
manor. ATITERSTONIENSIS. 


Rockanitt.—What is the derivation of the 
name of the Rockabill Lighthouse, near Lam- 
bay Island, a little to the north of Dublin? 
I see that there is a similar outlying rock on the 
north coast of Brittany, near the Heaux de Brehat, 
called the Roch’ Ar Bel, which is doubtless the 
same word. Maurice Barnarv By es. 

3, Princes Gardens, Kensington, 8.W. 


Heinev.— 
Lend me your hands,—O ! fatal news to tell, 
Their hands are only lent to the Heinel, 
Where can I find an account of Heinel, alluded to 
by Goldsmith in an ‘Intended Epilogue to “She 
Stoops to Conquer,”’ wt supra? Cunningham’s 
edit, of ‘ Works,’ i, 129. H. S. A. 


Des Bavx, Dukes or Anprit.—I should be 


obliged if any of your readers could give, or tell me | 


| where to search for, information respecting the Des 
| Baux, Dukes of Andrie, in the thirteenth and four- 
| teenth centuries. I have consulted Pére Anselme 
and Count Litta with result as noted :— 
Bertrand des Baux, Count=-Beatrix of Sicily, ob, 1320 

of Montcayeux, Count 

of Andrie, 
Margaret of 

Tarento. 


Francis des Baux, 
Duke of Andrie. 
Francis des Baux, Duke of—-Suewa or Justine, dau. of 
Andrie, Count of Monte- | Nicolas Ursines, Countof 
cagliosa, Nola, sister of Raymond 
Ursines (Orsini), dit le 
Baux, Prince of Torento 
and Duke of Andrie. 
Peter of Luxembourg= Margaret, 
I am unable to tell whether the two Francises men- 
tioned are one twice married or father and son. 
Per Sitvas. 
Rozert Jones's ‘Muses Garvin or Deticnts,’ 
1610.—I should be much obliged to any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who will tell me where I can see a copy 
of this song-book of Robert Jones. Beloe, in the 
sixth volume of bis ‘Anecdotes,’ 1812, quotes from 
a copy which was then in the library of Lord Staf- 
ford. Iam very anxious to trace this copy. The 
book is not in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
or the library of the Royal College of Music. 
Rimbault had never seen a copy. 
A. H. Buiiey. 
MacAv.irre AnD Fortescue Famities.—Can 
any of your genealogical readers inform me where 
I can find complete pedigrees of the families of 
MacAuliffe and Fortescue respectively ? Tabular 
preferred. M. V. Paren Payne. 
University College, W.C. 


Cnartes Erskine, Lorp Justice CLerK.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ given me information 
on the three following points : (1) Where was he 
educated? (2) Where was he buried? He died 
at Edinburgh on April 5, 1763. (3) Is there any 
portrait of him in existence ? G. F. R. B. 


Ivory ScutprurED Mepatiion PorTRAITURE. 
—Is this an art now carried on in England ; and, 
if so, by whom? If extinct, when did it become 
so? W. L. K. 


Switntanp Cnurcn, Leicestersnire.—Can 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I 
can see views of this church as it was, say, two 
hundred years ago / ; 


topMAN Famities.—John Rodman, a Quaker, 
of English descent, was banished from Ireland in 
1655 for not taking off his hat when called into 
court as a witness. John Rodman died in Bar- 
badoes in 1686. Descendants are numerous in 
America. In the north of Ireland the name is 
common, and it is found in Scotland and in Eng- 





land. The names Redman, Redmond, Rodden, 
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and probably other forms, have been sometimes 
used interchangeably with Rodman. Genealogical 
information will be thankfully received by 
Wituiam Wooppripce Ropmay. 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. 


Avtiors oF Quotations WanteD.— 
Speaking of the rights and privileges of the animal 
and insect world, some lines say :— 
In the spacious fields they are privileged, 
jut if man’s convenience, health, or safety interfere, 
His rights are paramount, and must extinguish theirs, 
Can any of your readers tell me where these lines are to 
be found ! A, Pops, 


Replies. 


WOMAN: LADY. 
(7™ §. ii. 461; iii, 10, 135.) 

Without venturing to follow Mr. F. A. Mar- 
SHALL’s interesting endeavour to clear up one re- 
markable use of the word woman which has long 
been a puzzle and a stumbling-block to many, I am 
induced by his comparison of the words to quote a 
statement more than 130 years old, which, 1 think, 
will surprise many people. What Mr. Marsvaty 
justly stigmatizes as “the snobbish tendency to 
call every person in petticoats a lady” certainly 
seems to me, and I find it generally so treated in 
the social conversation of the day, to have grown 
up within one’s own memory. Shop-girls were 
certainly not called “ young ladies” a few years 
ago. Nevertheless the attempt had succeeded 
sufficiently a century and a half ago to shock the 
writer of a “ society paper” into making a sweep- 
ing statement about it which could hardly be over- 
stated at the present day. “ Strafpredigten malen 
immer grell,” says the German proverb. The decla- 
ration must be exaggerated to some extent. Still, 
I do find the case stated thus in a number of the 
Connoisseur for 1754 (p. 259): “ The sex consists 
almost entirely of Ladies. Every Joan is lifted 
into a lady. The maid and the mistress are equally 
dignified with this polite title.” At p. 261 it is 
further stated, “ Every married woman now be- 
comes a ‘lady.’ There are no ‘ wives’ now.” It 
is noteworthy that this latter custom has entirely 
fallen into abeyance. I remember some years ago, 
in the days when, in announcements of births, the 
happy mother was always designated as “ the lady 
of — —, Esq.,” a near relative of my own, addicted 
to coursing, found it one morning stated in the 
Field, to his astonished amusement, “ Mr, ’s 
Lady, of five pups”—“ Lady” in this instance 
being the name of one of his greyhounds, a favour- 
ite of the day with the sporting world. 

The anomaly Mr. Marsna.t points out, that 
the only use of the word woman that annoys us is 
when it falls on us in the vocative case, is true 
enough. But at the same time it must be observed 
that lady in the vocative case is nearly as jarring. 








In fact what he says of the one would apply to the 
other: “No one...... would address his mother, 
his wife, or his sister” as /ady, any more than as 
woman. In fact, the use of the word in this form 
is, in my experience, entirely confined to hansom 
cabmen ; and when they say, as they invariably 
do, on receiving their fare, “ Thank y’, lady,” it 
always has a grotesque sound. One thing, how- 
ever is more irritating, and that is the madam and 
madame—corrupted, as many will recognize, into 
mod’m, in one particularly obsequious “ establish- 
ment”’—with which shop-people bespatter us at the 
present day. A crown of thorns and a reed sceptre 
seem to lurk in it. True politeness was better 
expressed in the deferential tone of the unobtru- 
sive, scarcely uttered, m’m of former days. 

But where the shoe really pinches is in the 
attempt to obliterate one particular class distine- 
tion. If all are obliterated, well and good. We 
know what that means. They will all come back 
by the force of events to-morrow. But why should 
we tamely accept the extinction of one, and that 
one the most rational of all, while the rest exist / 
We will say A. is a barmaid or a shop-girl, who 
came out of the dunghill yesterday, and will pro- 
bably return to it to-morrow. Bb. is a woman 
descended of a hundred ancestors of highest re- 
finement and social distinction, nobile senza titoli. 
C. is an actress or a governess, whose husband, 
being either rich or shrewd, or both, gets a title 
of some sort or other. Or say, even, that ©. is 
a woman of really noble lineage, and admirable 
in every way, and that A., too, is of unimpeach- 
able character. Nevertheless, even so, surely B. 
is nearer to C. than to A. Surely there is a 
greater social distance between a fishwife and the 
“lady” of a county gentleman than between that 
lady and any peeress in the realm, and yet “ there 
is a great gulf fixed” between B. and C. which is 
infranchissable (verbum desideratum !), while that 
between A. and B. is allowed to be filled up with 
mud and obliterated ! R. H. Busx. 


Drawon asks, “ Are there separate words for 
woman and lady in Hebrew?” Turning to the 
LXX., I find that «vpfa is used to represent the 
Hebrew M7233, which in the A.V. is translated 
mistress and lady, and yvv7) is used for Avs, 
which refers to woman, irrespective of age, rank, 
or relationship. These two words should be looked 
at in a good Hebrew concordance (¢.g., Bagster’s 
if possible). 

It may not be amiss to point out that xvpic, 
which only occurs in 2 John 1, 5, is regarded by 
many, and on good grounds, as a proper name. 
Griesbach (Bohn’s edition) prints it with a capital, 
and in the French version of Dr. Segond it is also 
treated as a name. Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Our Lord most probably did not use the Greek 
word yv'vat, though this may correctly translate 
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His vernacular word. Whatever its classical use, 
yuv)) as a Scriptural word is of more concern, 
The Septuagint uses it in the history of Adam 
and Eve before their fall and in the great pro- 
phecy, Gen. iii. 15. In the Canticles it is used 
vocatively thrice in praise (i. 8, v. 9, vi. 1). It 
is used for Sarah (Gen. xvi. 3), and for the virtuous 
woman (Prov. xxxi. 1(), and it is habitually, if not 
invariably, the term used for wife. That our Lord 
could have used a word that was not in itself 
honourable, whether at Cana or on the cross, is 
surely inconceivable. But His word was almost 
certainly not the Geeek, but the Syriac (Anattho), 
as was that other cry, St. Matt. xxvii. 46; and 
this Syriac word of the New Testament is the 
honourable term for wife—St. Luke i. 18 (Eliza- 
beth), iii. 19 (Herod Philip’s wife); St. Matt. 
xxvii. 19 (Pilate’s wife); Acts «xv. 24 (Felix’s 
wife). Another Syriac word (Neshe) for wives— 
here rather women—is used in Ephesians v. 22—a 
mere dialectic variety of the Hebrew mwx, used in 
Gen. iii. 15 and the context—but after v, 22 the 
proper word for wife (Anattho) occurs six times. 
In answer to Drawot's question, I note that there 
are different words in the, Hebrew for woman 
(AWN) and lady (M733 and p>ya, Gen. xvi. 4, 5,9; 
Prov. xxx. 23; Isaiah xlvii. 5, 7; 1 Kings xvii. 17), 
but the latter are in the sense of worldly station, 
as mistress or ruler, rather than as lady is now 
used, or as our Lord could have used it of His 
blessed mother on earth. 


ioxvs and dpyovea. It is worthy of notice that 
in St. John’s second Epistle the Greek xupia 
(lady in A.V.) is in the Peshito version natu- 
ralized as a Syriac word, so that our Lord might 
have used lady in the vernacular, but He did not. 
W. F. Honsoy, 


Temple Ewell, Dover. 


In reply to M. H. P., I may say that in a Lin- 
coloshire parish I know, while the principal shop- 
keepers and farmers and the professional men 
were called Mr., the smaller farmers, craftsmen, 
and “working classes” went by their Christian 
names till about 1863, when a new vicar came 
from a town in Yorkshire. He it was, I think, 
who introduced the fashion of calling everybody 
Mr. and Mrs. It rapidly spread, and now for 
some time the scavengers employed by the Local 
Board have been called Mr. Domestic servants 
commonly have their letters addressed Miss, even 
by their employers. Gentlemen are not usually 
called Mr. by the “‘ working classes”; they would 
say, “ Mr. Brown’s gone for to tek Constable ashes 
away.” Mrs. Brown would, of course, be “ That 
there lady,” and Mr. Brown, “Th’ gentleman wi’ 
th’ cart.” All married women are called Mrs., 
even if ladies; but if widows “living independ- 
ent,” they often have the style and title of “ Lady 


The Septuagint trans- | 
lates both M733 and ADI by Kvpia, except in | 
Isaiah, where, for the lady of the A.V., occur | 








So-and-so.” In like manner, should Mr. Brown 

aforesaid ever be enabled to “ live retire,” he would 

at once acquire the title of “ Gentleman Brown.” 
E. G. 


Are there separate words for woman and lady 
in Aramaic !—which is supposed by some, Delitsch 
included, to be the language spoken by Christ and 
His disciples, and probably by His parents. 

Nevuie Macracay. 


“ Croypon sanouine” (7 §, ii. 446 ; iii. 96). 
—Dr. Brinstey Nicnoison’s communication on 
the above expression is very interesting, if only 
because it adds three other instances of the occur- 
rence of this rare and obscure phrase. It is only 
by readers of our old English literature carefully 
noting every occurrence of a rare word or phrase 
that we can arrive at any certainty as to its 
meaning. But I cannot agree with Dr. Nicnor- 
son altogether in the deduction that he has made 
from the passages in N. Breton in which this phrase 
occurs; nor do I think that—probably owing to 
my not having expressed myself clearly enough— 
he has quite understood my former note. What I 
meant to say was that the meaning of the expres- 
sion, in the earliest passage in which it seems yet to 
have been found—namely in ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ 
1571—is that mixture of black and red which is 
seen in the face of the smutty collier. Here I may 
say that I cannot understand, unless there is some 
misprint in Dr. Nicwoison’s communication, 
what he means by the following sentence : “ So far 
as we yet know, Harrington’s is the earliest 
example we have, unless ‘Damon and Pythias’ 
be of 1596 or earlier.” Surely Dr. Nicnotson 
cannot have forgotten that ‘Damon and Pythias’ 
was printed in 1571, and is supposed to have been 
acted even earlier! How can he, then, for one 
moment suppose that Harrington’s is the earliest 
example of the use of the word? Till an earlier 
instance can be found, I think we may fairly con- 
clude that the first occurrence of “Croydon san- 
guine” is in Edwardes’s play of ‘Damon and 
Pythias.’ Dr. Nicuorson is quite wrong in say- 
ing that I ever intended to maintain that an East 
Indian ayah was of a ruddy complexion ; but what 
I did maintain was that, from having been originally 
applied to a fresh-coloured smutty-faced collier, 
“Croydon sanguine ” was used to indicate what I 
have described as a ruddy brunette. The first pas- 
sage quoted from Breton by Dr. Nicnotson seems 
to me to support this conjecture. I mean where the 
author is speaking 

Of Hob and Sib, and of such silly creatures 

Of Croydon sanguine and of home made features, 
now surely “Croydon sanguine” could scarcely mean 
“sallow” here; is it not much more likely that it 
means that kind of complexion found in conjunction 
with “home made” features, especially in those 
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who live a great deal in the open air and work 
with their hands? They are generally much 
browned or tanned by exposure, and have a fresh, 
ruddy colour. The prejudice against anything like 
a dark complexion in the Elizabethan age is very 
remarkable ; and Dr. Nicuotson must know at 
least scores of instances in which the word black 
was applied to complexions which were no more 
black than that of any pretty brunette one may see 
in society nowadays. Whether this prejudice was 
simply a compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who 
affected light hair and a pale complexion, or whether 
it was owing to the hatred against the Spaniards 
which had grown up during the reign of Mary and 
increased at the time of the invasion by the Armada, 
or whether it was founded on some popular super- 
stition, it is not for me to say; but that this 
prejudice did exist there is no doubt ; and so from 
being applied to persons of dark complexion and 
more or less ruddy cheeks, the expression, “ Croy- 
don sanguine ” may have been used only for those 
of dark or brown complexion. The quotation 
No. 3 of Breton which Dr. Nicnotson gives, in 
which “ Croydon sanguine” is used apparently in 
connexion with bears, certainly seems to show that, 
in that case, it implied no element of ruddiness ; 
but assuredly they were brown, and not black 
bears in the Paris Garden; and Dr. Nicnotson 
must be aware that brown is a mixture of black 
and red. I quiteagree with him that there is “ no 
ruddiness in seacoal,” any more than there is in 
charcoal ; but no less certainly there is no black in 
sanguine, a word which most emphatically implies 
a blood-red colour, and never appears to be used in a 
complimentary sense. If “Croydon sanguine” 
were meant to be ironical, I should have expected 
rather ‘* Croydon pale,” or “ Croydon fair.” 

I may add one quotation which bears out my 
interpretation of “Croydon sanguine,” and which 
I came across the other day in “ Faire Em,’ I. iii. 
206, 207 :— 

Ill head, worse featured, uncomely, nothing courtly ; 

Swart and ill-favoured, a collier’s sanguine skin, 
(Simpson’s ‘School of Shakspere,’ vol. ii. p. 416.) 
I think here that a “ collier’s sanguine skin” must 
mean that kind of complexion which I have tried 
to describe, and of which Dr. Nicnoxson will see 
the best illustration at the mouth of a coalpit, just 
as the colliers, having concluded their day’s work, 
are starting on their way homewards, 

F, A. Marswatt, 

8 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Trackeray’s ‘Esmonp,’ Ep. 1886 (7 §, iii. 
46).—I am very desirous of defending the reputa- 
tion for accuracy of my favourite novelist against 
one, at least, of the charges of anachronism pre- 
ferred by your very respected contributor—my 
old acquaintance by his appearances in your 
columns— JAYDEE, 





I know the Tower of London well—every inch 
of it—and very, very few months at a time have 
elapsed, from my first period of intellectual per- 
ception, without my feet having trodden its grey 
old pathways, without my mind having, from per- 
sonal inspection, assimilated some new old fact in 
its wonderfully interesting history. 

I am not old enough to remember, from personal 
observation, the removal of the menagerie in 1834, 
but I perfectly recollect the moat before 1843, 
when it was—as a moat should be—filled with 
water. It is, I suppose, needless to remark that 
at no period in the long history of the triply 
designated palace - fortress - prison were “great 
lions and bears” located in the moat; but I sub- 
mit that, if we reduce Mr. Thackeray's offence 
from the grave quality of an exhibition of his- 
torical ignorance to a simple piece of inadvertence 
in overlooking an omission of punctuation in a 
proof or revise, we can readily reconcile the text 
as quoted with fact as ascertained. Briefly, the 
insertion of a comma after the word “lions” ex- 
culpates the novelist from the charge brought 
against him by JaYDEr. 

Harry Esmond goes to London, and when there 
is taken (as every provincial visitor of position 
was taken) to see that renowned place of arms the 
Tower, “ with the armour and the great lions and 
bears in the moat”; read, “ with the armour and 
the great lions, and bears in the moat.” 

Of course, everybody has heard of the ancient 
Ist of April joke, the circulation of a fictitious 
card of invitation, an admission to the Tower “ to 
see the lions washed in the moat.” This, I have 
been informed—and my memory is stored with 
instances of Tower of London experiences, related 
to me in the first person by those who could vouch 
for the occurrences of a century past—originated 
from a custom of the warders formerly deriving 
perquisites from the liberality of country gobe- 
mouches, who “tipped” them to “see the white 
bears fed.” To see the larger carnivora dine at 
the ‘‘ Zoo,” to behold the diving birds and seals 
fed at our numerous aquariums, are still advertised 
attractions. Formerly the Polar captives found 
their ichthyological repasts in the Thames itself ; 
but for a couple of centuries before the removal of 
the animals in 1834 the increasing traffic of the 
river and the enhanced profits to be derived by an 
exhibition in a more limited area induced the bear- 
wards to feed their charges coram populo (the public 
who paid) in the moat with fish thrown in at stated 
hours, 

Harry Esmond, then, saw the armour (in the 
armouries), the lions and tigers and leopards, and 
hyenas and brown bears (in the lions’ * tower just 
within the spur-gate”), and the polar bears fed, 
diving for fish, in the moat. 

Originally—first acquired by Henry III.—the 
sole representative of the Polar bear was a speci- 
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men “from Norway, for which a stout cord was 
provided, that he might fish in the Thames” 
(‘Authorised Guide to the Tower,’ by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie). During the eighteenth century 
I believe the guide books refer to two Polar bears 
as being on view, and they, as I have said, used 
to feed swimming in the then amply flooded moat. 
Nemo, 
Temple. 


Sr. Erconwatp (7 §. iii, 69).—After the de- 
struction of St. Paul’s Cathedral by fire in 1087, 
the body of St. Erconwald (which Jerome Porter, 
in his ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ tells us re- 
mained uninjured by the flames, the pall which 
covered it not even being scorched) was removed 
from the middle of the church by a solemn trans- 
lation November 14, 1148, and deposited above 
the high altar on the east wall. Dugdale, in his 
history of this cathedral, describes the riches and 
numerous oblations which adorned the shrine of 
St. Erconwald, but makes no mention of it after 
1533, nor is any further account to be found of it 
in other records of the cathedral. It is open to 
conjecture whether in the heat of party strife at 
that time the tomb was devastated and its con- 
tents destroyed, or whether, on the other hand, 
the remains were conveyed to a place of safety by 
those to whom they would be an object of venera- 
tion. tira Fox. 

1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate 


I possess an old print (“ W. Hollar, fecit, 1653 ”) 
showing this shrine in good preservation, and sur- 
rounded by somewhat heavy wrought iron railings, 
The print is headed “Clausura circa Altare S: 
Erkenwaldi. sub feretro ejusdem.” Some arms 
are engraved upon the top left-hand corner of the 
plate. These are surrounded by a martyr’s palm, 
but they do not appear to be the proper arms of 
the saint in question if Husenbeth’s rendering is 
correct. In Dr. Jessopp’s third edition of Husen- 
beth’s ‘Emblems of Saints’ (page 18, “ Saintly 
Arms”) S. Erkinwold’s arms are illustrated, and 
thus described: —“ Azure, a saltier argent between 
two mitres in pale and two crowns in fess or 
(Harl. MS. 5852).” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Mr, Lovett should refer to Walter Thornbury’s 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. i. p. 236, where he 
will find all particulars relating to the saint and 
his shrine. Mus Ursanvs. 


There is a full account of St. Erkenwald, from 
the pen of the present Bishop of Chester, in Smith 
and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 
For the saint’s posthumous history the following 
original authorities are cited :—‘M. Westm.,’ 
p- 245 ; Dugdale, pp. 20-2; ibid., p. 113 ; Simp- 
son’s ‘Statutes of St. Paul’s,’ p. 393; Haddan 
and Stubbs’s ‘Councils, vol. iii, p. 161; ‘Mon. 





Moguntina,’ pp. 166-7; ‘Mon. Angl.,’ vol. i. 
p. 426; ‘Vita S. Erkenwaldi,’ printed by Dug- 
dale, and some other references. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Snettey’s ‘Prometarvs Unsounn’ (7 S$. iii. 
10).—In the last line of the passage quoted “she” 
is an evident misprint for they, the “ fragments of 
sea-music,” the tears caused by which Ione “ shall 
smile away.” Ropert STEGGALL. 


Appitions AND Emenpations To ‘ New Ena- 
Lish Dictionary’ (7 §. iii, 104).—Mr. Sykes 
is evidently a gentleman of such varied and ex- 
tensive reading, as well as careful and accurate 
observation, that he would earn the gratitude of 
all interested in the ‘ Dictionary’ if he would send 
a batch of slips to Dr. Murray every month or so, 
unless, however, he be helping in that way already, 
They would surely come in useful as the work 
progressed ; and although the future parts would 
not afford such a “happy hunting ground” for 
some, they would be more complete and useful for 
all time. As ‘‘M.R.C.S.” Mr. Sykes needs not 
to be reminded how much better it is to prevent 
what is incurable while yet there is opportunity 
than to regret it when too late. All slips which 
go to Dr. Murray are pigeon-holed in proper alpha- 
betical order, and duly considered when their time 
comes. It has afforded me very great pleasure, 
while hunting through Part IT., to “spot” several 
quotations which I sent, and which have come in 
exceedingly well. For example, 1 may mention 
those for “ Base,” p. 687, col. 3, C. i., 1602, 1624, 
which I happened to come upon in casually look- 
ing at the register, and at once posted off, just, 
as it happened, in the very nick of time to get in. 
Or again, “ Arras,” 4, 1485; ‘‘ Avoid,” i. 3, 1521; 
“ Avoirdupois,” 2, 1485; “ Axle-nails,” 1485; 
* Back,” iii. 7, 1341; ‘ Baselard,” c. 1500 ; ‘* Bat- 
tell,” 2,1706. If ten or a dozen more readers 
such as Mr. Sykes would adopt this plan, which 
I have steadily pursued since the first, the benefit 
to the ‘ Dictionary’ would be incalculable. It is 
simply amazing to me, as well as to others, to see 
what Dr. Murray and his staff have been able to 
do for us already. To expect “ perfection ” in such 
an undertaking is absurd. To keep back any por- 
tion of the work till the editor himself thought it 
incapable of improvement would be to postpone 
publication till the Greek kalends. And how 
great a loss to English literature this would be 
Mr. Sykes would be the first to admit. But 
every slip sent in time may be of use, and I am 
sure there are many readers of ‘N.& Q.’ who 
might render real help by postiog off a few mis- 
cellaneous slips now and then, even if they did 
not read books for ‘ Dictionary’ purposes. The 
motto “ When found, make a note of,” is particu- 
larly applicable to many eligible quotations that one 
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comes across from day to day—such, for instance, as 
that for “Carpet” (7 §. iii, 105); these can 
easily be copied on slips and sent to Dr. Murray 
from time to time. The slips should be in size 
about 7 in. by 34 in., and should have the word 
in the top left corner and the date of its use in 
the right, then the title of the book and date of 
publication, and lastly the quotation. The two 
dates are, of course, only required when a docu- 
ment of a certain date is printed at a later period. 
dv. T FF. 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Brahminee as Female of Brahmin.—Permit me 
to correct H. P. Le M. (7S. ii. 238) by stating 
that the author of ‘The Old Pindaree,’ Sir Alfred 
Comyns Lyall, is still (January, 1887) the Lieut.- 
Governor of the N. W. P. of India. The lines cited 
by your correspondent have also been wrongly 
quoted. The authorized version is:— 

My father was an Afghan, and came from Kandahar, 

He rode with Nawab Ameer Khan, in the old Mabratta 
war, 

or - Deccan to the Himala, eight hundred of one 
cian; 

They asked no leave of King or Chief as they swept o’er 
Hindustan. 

My mother was a Brahmanee, but she clave to my father 


well ; 

She was saved from the sack of Jullesar when a thousand 
Hindoos fell : 

Her kinsmen died in the sally, so she followed where'’er 


he went, 
And lived like a bold Pathanee inthe shade of the rider's 
tent. 
Ap. 0. 
Lucknow, 


Herarpic ; McGovern orn MacGauran Cian 
7™ §. ii, 109, 394 ; iii. 56).—I have watched the 
references of J. B. S., Mr. Sranpisn HAty, and 
C. 8. K. to this sept with great interest, and 
should feel grateful to any of your readers if they 
could throw any light on its armorial bearings. 
Some years ago I visited the ancient barony Tul- 
laghaw, co. Cavan, of which the McGoverns were 
the lords and chieftains, and was given to under- 
stand by some of my tribesmen that the coat of 
arms was composed of one lion passant and two 
rampant lions gules, surmounted with a crown in 
centre, the crest being a demi-rampant lion gules, 
with the motto “Vincit veritas”; but on studying 
the authorities with my co-author of the small 
brochure entitled ‘A History of the McGovern 
Clan,’ we came to the conclusion that these could 
not be the arms, owing to the name endorsed 
thereon, viz, McGowran, which can hardly be 
accepted as being identical with the above names. 

The suggestion put forward by Mr. Haty, that 
the ancient heraldic books or MSS. had been taken 
from Ulster’s office by Sir James Terry to France 
in 1690, may be correct. It is certainly a great 


omission on his part not to refer to such a well- 


known clan in his list (which I have not seen) 
but that the sept is of Scottish descent, as is in- 
ferred by Lord Stair in his schedule (Lower’s 
‘ Patronymica Britannica’), is quite unsupported by 
any historical evidence ; and, on the contrary, is 
proved by the greatest Irish authority, viz., the 
“ Four Masters,” to have derived its origin from 
Bryan, King of Connaught, in the fourth century, 
son of Eochaidh Minghmeodhoin, who was mon- 
arch of Ireland from a.p. 358 to a.p. 366, and was 
of the race of Heremon (vide Connellan). 

The barony of the clan appears in a map an- 
nexed to Connellan’s translation, from which I 
extracted the plan attached to the small history 
referred to. In Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary,’ Ireland, 1837, p. 316, it is stated that 
the barony of Tullaghagh (Tullaghaw) is situated 
“ between the counties of Fermanagh and Leitrim, gene- 
rally known as‘ the Kingdom of Glan,’ but more pro- 
verly called Glangavlin, or the county of the MacGaurans, 

t is about 16 miles in length by 7 in breadth, and is 
densely inhabited by a primitive race of MacGaurans 
and Dolans, who intermarry and observe some peculiar 
customs. They elect their own King and Queen from 
the ancient race of MacGauran, to whom they pay im- 

licit obedience. Commissioners were sent in Queen 
Blizabeth’s reign, 1584, and the whole territory of Cavan 
was partitioned into seven baronies (p, 514), one being 
assigned to the sept MacGauran.” 

“On the confiscation of six counties in Ulster in the 
reign of James I, the county Cavan was planted with 
British colonies and the MacGaurans received one thou- 
sand acres.’’—Conne)lan, 

The barony is now peopled by a few professional 
men and large farmers ; and with these there is a 
numerous peasantry forming theclan. The religion 
is certainly Roman Catholic, and the sept is proud 
of having had two bishopsand anarchbishop. Sir 
Bernard Burke does not refer to the name in his 
* Genealogical Peerage,’ 1883, but gives the name 
of John McGauran (p. 1547) as the holder of the 
Victoria Cross for valour, Indian Mutiny, 1858. 
am in communication with some of the tribe tu 
supply data for an addendum to the pedigree 
which Mr. O’Hart (author of O’Hart’s ‘Irish 
Pedigrees’) is desiring of obtaining. 

Josepn Henry McGovern, 

89, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


BistiocraPpny or Cottey Cipser (7™ §, iii. 
21, 96).—An allusion in the ‘Colley Cibber’ article 
to a forthcoming “ Bibliographical Account of 
Theatrical Literature” reminds me that I have 
four roughly bound volumes, two of which are 
lettered respectively, ‘‘ Elliston’s Papers, 1797- 
1800,” ‘* Elliston’s Papers, 1801-1803.” These and 
the other two volumes consist of a large number of 
letters to and from R.W. Elliston, referring chiefly 
to the many theatrical speculations in which he 
was concerned, both in London and the provinces. 
There are offers of premises and applications for 
engagements, applications for money and receipts 
for the same, cheques, accounts for work done or 
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goods supplied, and a variety of other matter, but 

principally manuscript. They date from 1797 to 

about 1824. Georce Potter, 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Passace 1n Newman Wantep (7" §. iii. 47). 
—This is a passage to which Cardinal Newman 
himself gives prominence by quoting it in his 
* Apologia’ (part iv. p. 146, London, 1864 ; cb. ii. 
p- 68, Lond., 1875). It originally occurs in the in- 
troduction to the ‘ Prophetical Office,’ “ the subject 
of which volume is the doctrine of the Via Media, 
a name which had already been applied to the 
Anglican system by writers of name” (u. s. p. 148, 
p. 68). Cardinal Newman refers to the volume as 
above, but the full title is ‘ Lectures on the Pro- 
phetical Office of the Church.’ 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Refer to the introduction to Newman’s ‘The 
Prophetical Office of the Church viewed relatively 
to Romanism and Popular Protestantism.’ The 
passage is quoted again by Cardinal Newman in 
his ‘ Apologia,’ pp. 63 and 69 (Longmans), third 
edition. T. T. Hopeson, 

Croydon, 

[Other contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. | 


Garnet AS A CurisTiAN Name (7 §. iii. 10, 
78).—Your first correspondent at the second refer- 
ence states that “garnet, in any form, is a variant 
of granum, seed.” This is not the opinion of Mr. 
Robert Ferguson with regard to the word when it 
is used as a surname. In his ‘Surnames as a 
Science’ (p. 51) he derives Garnett from gar, 
signifying spear, and noth=bold, and cites O.G. 
Garnot. F, ©. Birkseck Terry. 


By coincidence, there is a person of the Christian 
name inquired for mentioned in the Evening News 
of Jan. 12, p. 3, col. 3. R. H. Buskx. 


Contrisutions To A History or Tae THames 
(7 8. i. passim ; ii. 484; iii, 36).—J. J. F. would 
contribute a most interesting article to ‘N, & Q.’ 
if he would give the exact particulars of the dis- 
interment of the man in full armour between 
Chertsey and Shepperton. I am surprised he 
should have a doubt about it. F.S. A.Scot. 


Pickwick (7% §, ii. 325, 457; iii. 30, 112).— 
Pickwick is a local surname. Probably the follow- 
ing is the earliest entry, “‘ William de Pikewike,” 
co, Wilts, a.p. 1273, Hundred Rolls. When at 
Bath Mr. Pickwick was not far from the home of 
his ancestors, C. W. Baropstry, 

Ulverston, 


‘Pickwick,’ First Epition (7 §, ii, 508 ; iii. 
75).—I think Mr. Morris’s conjectures as to the 
peculiarities denoting a first edition are wrong. I 
have before me a first and a later edition, but the 


marks he mentions as indicating the first edition 
are found in my later, and not in the first, and 
there are many others which show that the plate 
was worked over almost everywhere. In the first 
edition the G of Granby is a C, and the B quite 
different. Almost all the hatching on the cat 
in the frontispiece is taken out in the late edition, 
and nearly every face is reworked. As mentioned 
by C. E., the H of “ Hall” is corrected in the 
| later version, ‘‘ the one with “ Phiz fec'.” As to 
| the increase of the number of copies sold, it is to 
|be remembered that the frontispiece and title 
would not be issued at the beginning, but at the 
end of the publication. G. F. Buaxprorp. 


Incorrect CiassiFicaTION oF Books (7 §, 
ii. 166, 275, 317, 473).—In the catalogue of the 
N.C.O. library at Woolwich, some years ago, 
Disraeli’s ‘ Irwin [sic] in Heaven’ appeared among 
works on theology. W. J. GReenstReert, 

Hull, 


‘Tne Roarinc Forties” (7 §, iii. 129).— 
Charles Kingsley, I believe, used this expression 
in ‘At Last.’ The first time I left England for 
the far south I found, to my sorrow, that the 
“ roaring forties” extend from latitude 40° N. to 
50° N. Speaking as a landsman, I should call 
this the zone of storms, so far as the Atlantic is 
concerned, for there “ the sea and the waves” are 
almost always “ roaring,” J. M. Cowrer, 

Canterbury. 





The rough part of the North Atlantic, crossed 
on the passage to the ports of the United States, 
between 40° and 50° N. latitude, D. 


This name has its origin in the circulation of the 
terrestrial atmosphere. Under the ecliptic or appa- 
rent path of the sun over the earth, the sun’s rays, 
which pass through the atmosphere without heating 
it, are radiated from the earth so that the lower 
strata of air become heated to a very high degree, 
expand and rise like a dome or huge blister. From 
the upper surface of this blister the cool upper strata 
| flow off towards the poles, and descend to the earth’s 
surface about latitude 35° to 40° in either hemi- 
sphere. But in arriving at a region where the 
velocity of the earth’s surface is less than at the 
region of maximum velocity whence they started, 
these currents retain the high velocity towards the 
east which they received in the region of maximum 
circumference. Consequently the whole atmo- 
sphere in these latitudes (35° to 40°) or at least 
that layer of it of which we are sensible, flows in 
the northern hemisphere in a general direction 
from W.S.W. to E.N.E., in the southern hemi- 
sphere from W.N.W. to E.S.E. In the former 
the current is much interrupted by continents and 
the fluctuations of temperature caused by the 
alternation of land and water; but in the southern 
hemisphere so steady and persistent is the current 
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throughout the year that, although it never amounts 
to a gale, it is a sufficiently strong wind to have 
caused these latitudes to be known to seamen as 
the “ roaring forties.” Hersert Maxwet. 


I believe the correct rendering ought to be the 
** rolling forties.” I have often heard the latter 
eXpression, and it very correctly expresses the 
nature of the seas to be met with in the forties, 
north latitude. Owing, I suppose, to the configura- 
tion of the countries which form the boundaries of 
the North Atlantic, at certain times the rolling 
motion must be felt to be believed. I have seen 
@ vessel roll in such a way as to cause alarm, with 
the sea perfectly calm. APPLEBY. 


I am indebted to a naval friend for the follow- 
ing information: “‘ The roaring forties’ is a term 
generally understood by sailors to apply to that 
part of the Southern Ocean between the latitude 
of forty and fifty degrees, extending from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Australia. The wind always 
blows from the westward in these latitudes, but 
stronger and steadier south of forty degrees ; and 
while the timid navigator, running his easting 
down when bound to India, China, or Australia, 
keeps within the thirties, and makes a comfortable 
but long passage, the bolder seaman dips into the 
* roaring forties,’ and under reefed canvas bowls 
along with gratifying speed, and makes a shorter 
passage, though, of course, with less comfort and 
greater anxiety. I have known this term applied 
to the same latitude in the Atlantic Ocean, but 
am of opinion that it is more strictly applicable to 
the Southern Seas.” Cexer et Aupax. 


Joun Draxarp (7 §. iii. 89).—John Drakard 
was a bookseller and printer in the High Street, in a 
house that he took on a twenty-one years’ lease in 
1809 of the trustees of the Grammar School 
estate (now occupied by Mr. Holmes, grocer). 
According to the present estimation of political 
character, “‘ Johnny,” as he was generally called, 
was a decided Radical (advanced), very free speak- 
ing, more so than was discreet, which brought 
him into hot water. He was prosecuted by the 
late Mr. Richard Newcomb, of the Stamford Mer- 
cury, for libel at Rutland Assizes, held at Oakham, 
before Baron Garrow, March 5, 1830. About this 
time an act on the part of the late Earl of Cardigan 
(then Lord Brudenell), of Crimean fame, led 
Drakard to make severe editorial comments—a 
course so offensive to his lordship that he rode 
over to Stamford from Deene, and severely horse- 
whipped the editor in his own shop. In 1830 or 
thereabouts he relinquished business as a bookseller 
to his son-in-law, Samuel Wilson. Drakard, who 
had a house at Yarwell, Northamptonshire, went to 
live in Scotgate for a brief period, soon after quitted 
the neighbourhood, and died at Ripon, Yorks, 
January 25, 1854, aged seventy-nine, a pensioner, 





I believe, of Sir William Ingleby, second baronet, 
of Kettlethorpe Park, Lincoln, and Ripley Castle, 
Yorks. ‘The History of Stamford,’ hitherto attri- 
buted to him, was written by Octavius Graham 
Gilchrist, F.S.A. (of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and uncle by marriage to my father, the late 
James Simpson), a distinguished literary cha- 
racter, who died at Stamford June 30, 1823 (v. 
Gent. Mag.), and brother to A. R. Gilchrist, 
artist, who died at Cambridge in 1803. 
Justin Simpson, 
Stamford 


Hvevenor Famiuies (7 §. iii. 89).—There is 
no general list of Huguenot families who fled from 
France. They went to England, Ireland, Cape of 
Good Hope, and America, The lists of each coun- 
try must therefore be consulted. Refer to Agnew’s 
‘French Protestant Exiles,’ 1871 edition, index 
vol. p. 262, giving an alphabetical list of ‘‘ Re- 
fugees during the Reign of Louis XIV. and their 
Descendants”; John S. Burn’s ‘ Refugees,’ 1846 ; 
Camden Society’s ‘List of Foreign Protestants and 
Aliens resident in England 1618-1688,’ edited by 
Mr. Cowper ; Haag’s ‘ Dictionary.’ In the General 
Register Office, Somerset House, London, are de- 
posited several volumes, registers of the several 
French churches in England, all indexed. Fora 
small fee search for any name can be made. 
Cf. also Smiles’s ‘French Huguenots and their 
Descendants,’ published 1867. 

The Huguenot Society of America has just 
published vol. i. of the early registers of births, 
&c., of the first French church in New York, 
which extend from 1688 to 1804, edited by Rev. 
Alfred V. Wittmeyer, secretary to the society. 
At the end of the volume are given some historical 
documents relating to the French Protestants of 
New York, Wituam J. Bay y. 


Mr. Suanp-Harvey will find a list of “ Dis- 
tinguished Huguenot Refugees and their De- 
scendants” at the end of Mr. Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots 
in England and Ireland’ (new and revised edition, 
London, Jobn Murray, 1876). This and the later 
editions contain much valuable information not 
to be found in the earlier editions. Where pos- 
sible references should be verified by one or other 
of the late editions. Ropert F, Garpiner. 


I am on a similar inquiry, and quite recently I 
found in Kitchin’s ‘ History of France,’ vol. iii. 
p. 73, the following note (2):— 

“It is a long and dreary List (given in ‘ Cimber et 
Danjou,’ vol. ii. pp. 109 et seq.). Twenty-one Exiles, all 
of them the greatest names in France; sixty-four 
banished, eeveral of these being ladies; seventy-three 
noble prisoners of State, and beheaded or dead in prison 
forty-three.” —A.p. 1642, 

I have not yet been able to meet with the work 
referred to, though probably it may be found in 
the Library of the British Museum. I should be 
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glad to know if this “long and dreary list ” con- 
tains the names as well as the number of the per- 
sons it refers to; and if Mr. Suanp-Harvey will 
be so kind as to inform me, when he finds the 
French work mentioned, what particulars it con- 
tains, and where I can get a copy of them, I shall 
be greatly obliged. KE. Moralnvite. 

7, Junction Road, The Redlands, Reading. 


*Eviana’ (7 S. ii, 448, 498 ; iii. 75). —* The 
Confessions of a Drunkard’ “in its original shape 
was one of a series of temperance tracts, edited by 
Basil Montagu,” and was reprinted in the London 
Magazine for August, 1822. See Mr. Ainger’s 
edition of ‘The Essays of Elia,’ p. 423, 

G. F. R. B. 

Lamb’s ‘ Confessions of a Drunkard’ was origin- 
ally ove of a series of temperance tracts, and was 
reprinted in the London Magazine of August, 1822. 
See Mr. Ainger’s ‘ Essays of Elia,’ p. 423, and his 
‘Charles Lamb,’ p. 121 (‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series), both of which are easily to be obtained 

E. 8. N. 


Bripesmaip (7" §, iii. 127).—In the description 
of the Queen’s marriage given in the Times for 
February 11, 1840, the following sentence occurs : 
** Her bridesmaids and train-bearers were similarly 
attired, save that they had no veils.” See also 
Annual Register, 1840, “ Chron.,” p. 20, where the 
same sentence is given. In the account of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, the Times for April 9, 
1795, states that: ‘‘The mantle, which was of 
crimson velvet, trimmed with ermine, was sup- 
ported by Ladies Mary Osborne, C. Spencer, C. 
Legge, and C. Villiers, who attended as Bride- 
Maids, and were dressed in white.” 

G. F. R. B. 

‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ published in 1838, has an 
example of bridesmaid. John Browdie says (vol. ii. 
c. vii.): “ Here be a weddin’ party—broide and 
broide’smaid, and the groom.” As regards the 
Queen’s wedding, the Annual Register, 1840, 
p. 20, eays: “ Her bridesmaids and train-bearers 
were similarly attired,” &c. 

Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ponterract=Broxen Bripce (7" §, i. 268, 
377; ii. 74, 236, 350, 510; iii, 58, 90, 130),— 


1. ‘* What R. H. H. relies upon is not a fact. 
There can be very little doubt,” &c. To the sen- 
teaces thus heralded, I can only say in the most 
distinct and explicit terms that what I rely upon 
is a fact. Father Haigh referred most clearly to 
the ‘Liber Vitw’ of Lindisfarne, and not to that 
of Durham. I refer to his paper on ‘ The Monas- 
teries of S. Heiu and S. Hild,’ in the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, vol. iii. p. 380 n.: “* We 
do not find,” says Mr. Haigh, “the name of 
Ehelberg, the Queen of Eadwine, in the ‘ Liber 
Viiw’; but we find instead her other name T'atce.” 

| The latter and larger portion of a piper of above 
| forty pages bears continual reference to the ‘ Liber 
Vitw’ of Lindisfarne, and has no relation whatever 
to that of Durham. 

2. Mr. Stevenson stigmatizes as absurd my 
statement that the name Ethelburga gave early 
indications of hardening into Eadburg, though he 
admits that late medieval chroniclers may have 
confused the name occasionally. I have to reply 
that in making my assertion I had in mind (1) 
a charter of Cenwulf (date 804), No. clxxxviii. of 
Kemble’s ‘ Cod. Dip. 45. Sax.,’ which, in reference 
to the church of Lyming, where the abbess-queen 
Ethelburga, the widow of Eadwin, was buried, 
says, “Ubi pausat corpus beate EHadburge”; (2) 
the MS. which records her removal to Canterbury 
(Caligula A. 15, fo. 132) says, under date 1085 : 
“On thisan gaere Landfrane Arcebiscop let niman 
sancte Eadburgan on Liminge and bringan aet 
sancte Gregor.” These two are neither of them 
“late medizeval chroniclers,” and the latter cannot 
even be excepted against as not being an “‘ A,-S. 
scribe writing his own language.” R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


Heravoic: Nopites Minores (7" §. iii. 107).— 

“The peers were called Barones majores, or great 
barons, the gentry Barones minores, or lesser barons; 
and all who were possessed of a certuin portion of land, 
holding of the crown, and erected into a barony, were of 
the last class, and were also called Free Birons,’’—‘ The 
Baronage of Scotland,’ by Sir Robert Douglas of Glen- 
bervie, Baronet. Folio. Edinburgh, 1793. 

Hersert Maxwett. 


Locn Leven (7" §. ii. 446; iii. 30, 113).—It is 
hardly fair that I should be accused of dogmatism 
about this name. If Mr. Garviner will look again 
at my note on p. 30 he will see that, while objecting 
to the preposterous derivation from “eleven,” I 





While acquiescing entirely in the propriety and 
reasonableness of the editorial note attached to | 

R. STEVENSON’s communication at the last | 
reference, I feel that I ought not to allow two| 
absolutely erroneous statements to remain on re- 
cord without correction, but that I am bound to| 
Bive the authorities on which I made (and on | 
which I repeat) my assertions, I will confine 
myself within the strictest bounds, leaving other 
assertions to confute themselves, | 


i 


said that the true origin of the name was “ pro- 
bably ” leamhdn (lavan), an elm. He prefers another 
derivation: so be it; but he grounds his preference 
on reasons purely speculative, and disregards the 
fact that the valley of the Leven, in Dumbarton- 
shire, is written Gleann leamhna (lavna) by the 
Four Masters. 

It is not quite clear why the occurrence of the 
name “ Leven” in England ‘‘ militates against the 
elm-tree derivation,” Ulmus montana, the wych 
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elm, is undoubtedly indigenous to England as 
well as Scotland. 

Mr. Garpiner speaks respectfully of Col. 
Robertson having fallen into an error on the sub- 
ject of elms. Does he recollect the marvellous 
deduction drawn by that writer from the occur- 
rence of two places in Galioway called “ Glenapp,” 
namely, that apes were formerly indigenous in 
Scotland ? Herpert Maxwe tu. 


Cuvurcues (7 §. iii. 108)—A list of the fifty 
churches ordered to be built in London under the 
statute of Anne (9 Anne, 1710) after the Great 
Fire of London is to be found in Strype’s ‘ Survey 
of London.’ The first church was begun Feb- 
ruary 25, 1714; finished September 17, 1717; and 
consecrated January 1, 1723. 

H. A. H. Goopripes, B.A. 

18, Liverpool Street, King's Cross, W. 


Bow.ine Greens (7 §. ii. 409; iii, 41, 116). 
—Norton is a large village locally situated in the 
northern part of the county of Derby, though only 
four miles from Sheffield. It is noted as being the 
birthplace, in 1781, of the eminent sculptor Sir 
Francis Chantrey, and also as his burial-place in 
1841. His tomb, may be seen in the church- 
yard. He left several bequests to his native parish. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Norton, the birthplace of Chantrey, if I am 
not mistaken, is in the north-east of Derbyshire, 
about three miles south of Sheffield, due west of 
Beighton. P. J. F. Gantition. 


Bowling greens were innumerable, all over the 
country. Several colleges had them. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has one to this day. Two are 
shown, attached to Magdalen and New Colleges, 
on ground-plans in Williams’s ‘Oxonia Depicta,’ 
1732. JuLiAN Marsnatt, 


Links witH THE Past (7 §, ii. 486, 515; iii. 
138).—I knew two ladies, the last of whom died in 
1844, who were intimately acquainted with Lady 
Kenmure, the widow of the peer executed in 1716. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


version has “terror.” The “pestilence that 

walketh in darkness ” comes later ov. But I have 

no copy of the Bible in question by me. ; 
Cc. 8. J. 


Ricnarpyne, A Curistian Name (7" §. iii. 8, 
95).—“ Femalized Christian names” used to be 
far more common than they now are. All in the 
following list were more or less current in the 
Middle Ages :— 


Adama, Julian, 
Alana, Josia. 
Alexandra, Jacomina, 


Jacoba, 
Laurentia, 


Anselma, 
Almaricia, 


Albina. Mathia. 
Benedicta, Michaela, 
Basilia. Nichola. 
Camilla. Oliva, 


Paulina. 
Petronilla. 
Philippa, 


Cassandra. 
Constance. 
Clementia. 


Dionysia, Pelagia. 
Edmunda. Preciosa, 
Egidia, Ricarda, 
Eugenia, Stephanet. 


Sanchea, 
Thomasia, 


Georgia. 
Guillimota, 
Henrietta, Theobalda. 
Hugelina. Valentina. 

lvota, Willemina. 

Most of these are made feminine by the simple 
addition of the letter a, or its substitution for the 
masculine termination -us. One alone ends in 
ina. Few of these remain in use among us. 

Almaricia appears in various forms. I have met 
with Almarica, America, and Emoricia. 

Annot (readers of Scott will remember Annot 
Lyle) is the feminine of Annotus, which I have 
seen in the masculine only as a Jewish name. 

Grace might have appeared in the list, as 
Gracius occurs several times in the Middle Ages. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Is the female Christian name of Richard at all 
general? I frequently meet with it here in six- 
teenth and seventeenth century registers, wills, 
&e. J. S. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


A.M. anp P.M. (6 S§, ix. 369, 431, 516; xi. 
20, 77; 7™ S. iii. 72).—I do not quite see that 





Bocie : Bocy (7 §. ii. 249, 335, 392, 477; 
iii, 111)—Mzuss Busk has fallen into the mistake 
of supposing that only one translation of the Bible 
bas the word bug in Psalm xci.- This word is 
common to all the earliest versions. It occurs in 


Coverdale, Matthew, Taverner, and all their} 


numerous reprints down to the year 1551. 
J. R. Done. 
Huddersfield, 


the expression “ ante-meridiem ” is illogical. Ante 
and post mean simply before and after. The 
| figures that precede meridiem can as well be under- 
stood “ 4 o'clock” as “ 4"” or “ four hours before.” 
If we choose to supply the ellipsis wrongly the 
expression will become faulty, but that has 
| nothing to do with logic, properly speaking. It 
is not illogical to say that Charles I. was king 
before James I., but it is not true. The hands of 


| 


I rather think Miss Busk has confused two | the clock make two complete revolutions in the 





passages of the Psalm from which she quotes, and | twenty-four hours. The revolution after 12 in the 
that the citation should run, “Thou shalt not be | day has its hours distinguished as r.m.; the re- 
afraid of any bugges by night,” where our present | volution after midnight has its hours called a.m. 
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I do not see what can be clearer or more correct in 
the unprecise thing that we call language than this. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tue Imp oF Lincotn (7™ §, ii. 308, 416 ; iii. 
18, 115).—I frequently hear “imp” applied to a 
child. ‘“ You young imp, if you don’t be quiet, 
I'll break every bone of your body, I will!” Thus 
spoke a practical, and not poetical, Lincolnshire 
mother to her son and heir ; and she was “ sur- 
prised to hear” that she was using language that 
betokened a lack of affection for her offspring. 
A reference to the index volumes of ‘N. & Q’ 
will show that numerous notes have appeared on 
the word “ imp,” from the First Series up to now. 
In Besford Church, near Pershore, Worcestershire, 
is a remarkable monument to the heir of the Hare- 
wells, who died in 1576, at the age of fifteen. In 
the poetical inscription to this “ poore chile” he is 
described as “an impe.” Curupert Breve. 


On the east wall of the Beauchamp Chapel (St. 
Mary’s Church) Warwick, there is a monumental 
inscription to the memory of the infant son of 

tobert Dudley, the famous Earl of Leicester. 
The inscription runs :— 

“ Heere resteth the body of the noble Impe, Robert of 
Dudley, bart., of Denbigh, sonne of Robert, Erle of Ley- 
cester......a childe of greate parentage but of furre 
greater hope and towardnes, taken from this transitory 
ynto the everlastinge life in his tender age, at Wansted, 
in Essex, on Sondaye, the 19 of Ivly, in the yere of our 
Lord 1581.” 

The ‘Churches of Warwickshire’ (2 vols. 1847) 
adds, p. 78, “* Noble Impe, then used to signify the 
scion or graft of a noble race or stock.” LEsre. 


Besides the meanings discussed at the last refer- 
ence, imp is used in the sense of grafting in, adop- 
tion into a family (verb) ; a graft, a scion (noun). 
The following quotation contains the word in both 
senses :— 

“ Believers are so closely united to Christ, as that they 
have been imped into him, like an imp joined to an old 
stock. The imp or scion revives when the stock re- 
viveth.”— Brown on Romans vi. 5. 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


A modern instance of imp being used in the 
sense of “child” is to be found in ‘ Marmion,’ 
Introduction to canto i :— 

My imps, though hardy, bold and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child. 


A. C. B. 


“Tue PIPER THAT PLAYED BEFORE Moses” 
(5% S, x, 228).—I have seen somewhere a Latin 
version of this, “ Per tibicinem qui coram Moyse 
modulatus est.”” Can it be the original; and where 
is it to be found ? Cc. 8. J. 


Persian Costume (7 §. ii. 490).—Henry 
Benuett, Earl of Arlington, was painted in this 





dress, and a print of the portrait may be seen 

in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ In 1835 the original be- 

longed to the late Lord De Clifford. I do not know 

whether the present holder of that title has it or 

not. Witiiam Deane. 
Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A History of the Old English Letter Foundries, With 
Notes, Historical and Bibliographical, on the Rise 
and Progress of English Typography, By ‘Tulvot 
Baines Reed, (Stock.) 

Mr. Resp, in whom, if we are not mistaken, we recog- 
nize a descendant of a well-known firm of printers in 
the North of England, has found a pleasant and profit- 
able by-way in bibliography. So near, indeed, to the 
main road of the history of printing does the history 
of letter-founding run that it is rather like a side-walk 
in literature than a divergent road. Such as it is Mr. 
Reed has it practically to himself. A solitary work in 
the same line bas formed the basis of his investigation, 
This is the * Dissertation upon English Typographical 
Founders and Foundries’ of Edward Rowe Mores, of 
which only one hundred copies were printed in octavo 
in 1778. With all its curious erudition it has, Mr. Reed 
avows, been almost wholly incorporated into his volume. 
From the letter-founders’ point of view Mr. Reed has 
studied the various accounts of the origin of printing. 
Thus, though he dismisses as beyond the scope of his 
inquiry the xylographic works which preceded typo- 
graphy, he arrives at some conclusions concerning 
early typography which will be treated with respect. 
He holds that the best way of reconciling the differences 
of style and execution in the “ typography of certain of 
the earliest books” leads to the acceptance of the theory 
that “two schools of typography existed side by side in 
the infancy of the art.” One of these was a rude school, 
probably in casting its letters using moulds of sand or 
clay ; while the other grasped the principle of the punch, 
the matrix, and the adaptable mould, He states that 
about the year 1476 types were made “‘ differing only in 
the two points of the want of a nick and the want 
of a jet-break from the types of to-day.” His conclu- 
sions concerning the diffusion of printing consequent 
on the sack of Mentz and the value of the early type 
as regards that of to-day are generally sound. 

Much curious, valuable, and interesting information is 
supplied in the chapter upon “ The English Type-Bodies 
and Faces,” The first mention of pica, english, lung 
primer, and brevier that he traces is in 1598, or forty- 
nine years before the earliest date mentioned by Mores. 
Subsequent chapters deal, among other subjects, with 
“The Learned, Foreign and leculiar Characters,” with 
‘‘The Printer Letter-Founders,”” with “Letter Found- 
ing as an English Mechanical Trade.” Following these 
come accounts of the various founders, beginning with 
the Oxford University foundry. Of Joseph Moxon (the 
second volume of whose ‘ Mechanical Exercises; or, 
the Doctrine of Handywork,’ London, 1677-96, 3 vols, 
tto., is wholly devoted to the art of printing), of William 
Caslon, of John Baskerville, and of many other founders 
full particulars are supplied. A very interesting portion 
of Mr, Reed’s book is that in which he shows the in- 
jurious influence of the state control of letter- 
founding. It is curious to find that so late as the last 
year of the last century eminently injurious restrictions 
were placed upon printing and letter-founding. Long 
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before the repeal of the Act 39 Geo. III, cap. 79, how- 
ever, these clauses had become inoperative. 

To do justice to Mr. Reed’s book requires a practical 
experience to which, in combination with a knowledge 
of early typography, few men can pretend. Such men as 
possess this combination—Mr. Blades for instance—have 
assisted the author. Mr, Reed is at least modest in 
speaking of his own work, which is obviously the result 
of many years’ labour, and has this among other strong 
recommendations, that it is as good as he could make it, 


A Glossary of Rochdale-with-Rossendale Words 
Phrases. By Henry Cunliffe. (Heywood ) 
Tue parish of Rochdale is linguistically notable for em- 
bracing within it two dialects, the Northern or Rossen- 
dale dialect, which has northern aflinities, being eepa- 
rated by a mountainous belt more than three miles 
broad from the southern or Rochdale variety, which 
claims kinship westwards, Mr. Cunliffe has undertaken 
the good work of registering the dialectal words used in 
this district before the people are educated out of them, 
as they are sure to be before long. His work, however, 
suffers from the usual bane of glossaries, It over and 
over again enters as local and peculiar words that are 
really widespread and general, His claim to have noted 
** upwards of fifteen hundred words which do not occur 
in any glossary hitherto published ” is ridiculously over- 
stated, and only proves that he is not acquainted with 
the publications of the English Dialect Society, How 
signally Mr. Cunliffe has failed to gauge the mental 
habits and equipment of the country folk with whose 
language he deals may be understood from the following 
articles : “‘ Nowmon, n. A numb one, I imagine this 
word to have been originally coined from noumenon, and 
applied to certain pseudo-philosophers with antithetical 
reference to phenomenon,” “ Pindowler (old Ross.), x. 
The woman who falls in love with and courts a man is 
enid to be his Pindowler, Probably a corruption of 
Badoura, the Eastern princess who fell violently in love 
with Camaralzaman (‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments’).” Mr. Cunliffe is evidently a novice in word 
lore, or he would not infer, because ‘* one incites another 
to fight by saying, ‘Go at him,’ or, ‘At him with your 
feet,’” that there is a Rochdale verb at, meaning “ to 
attack,” as he asserts (p. 15). Nevertheless, a discreet 
and circumspect reader will not fail to find some sugges- 
tive matter in this glossary; ¢.g., “ Afforthe, to afford,” 
which is more correct than the standard English form, 
and corresponds exactly to the old Eng. aforth, aforthen. 


By 


and 


Some Account of the Parish of St. Giles, Norwich, 
Sir Peter Eade, M.D. (Jarrold & Sons.) 
Tus is one of a class of books happily growing more 
common every year, a history of a parish by an intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic parishioner who has made it his 
special study. There is a danger, of course, that the 
work may be taken up by what the late Lord Strang- 
ford used to call a “ parochially minded ”’ person, who 
will let his local affection outrun his larger judgment. 
Such has been the case, we are bound to say, in the 
present instance, The want of proportion and symmetry 
between the different parts of the book is painfully 
apparent. We have a very full and sufficient account of 
St. Giles’s Church, its monuments and registers and 
general surroundings, but weighted with long lists of 
voters, artisans and others, who took part in some two- 
penny municipal election long since forgotten, so that a 
large part of the book, with its barren name-lists, looks 
like a cross between a directory and a rate-book, Surely 
in this case half would have been much better than the 
whole, and the present 500 pages might have been cut 
down to 250 with the greatest advantage, The volume 
is copiously illustrated by one of those cheap modern 








processes which seem to secure a photographic accuracy 
of detail with the minimum of artistic effect. What 
possible claim to a permanent record can be made for 
the view at p. 42 of a most commonplace house, which 
is only remarkable for having been tenanted by “ three 
titled men”—two knighte and a baronet!—and for 
having been decorated, as per view, on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit in 1884. It follows that the 
present undertaking, though laudable, does not fulfil our 
idea of a model parish history. 


A coLiection of books of singular interest will be sold 
by auction next week by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
This, known as the Biblioth¢que de Mello, constitutes a 
portion of the library of the late Baron Seilliére, So 
rich in early French literature is it, that no similar eale 
has been known in England during the present genera- 
tion. To amateurs of binding it offers special attractions, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Curyp.—No one except an expert can tell you the 
value of a picture such as you describe, There is no 
picture in the National Gallery corresponding to yours, 
nor do the prices paid by the donors long ago furnish 
any guide to the value, From four to eighteen hundred 
pounds have been paid recently for good examples, 
Nothing can be done except consulting an expert or 
sending the picture, with a reserve price, to an art 
auctioneer for sale. 

Mr, J. W. Beavcnamp Goxpon wishes to know the 
publisher and price of the best translation of the ‘ Lives’ 
of Philostratus, and especially the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, A translation of the work last named, by the 
Rev. Edward Berwick (London, 1809, 8vo.), is praised 
by Lowndes, ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ but readers may 
supply a better or a later. 

Henry R. Hitt (“ Joan of Arc”) 
you seek will be found in ‘N. & \Q., 
(June 6, 1885). 

Terns.—1. (“ You tickle it with a plough and it laughs 
a harvest.) Douglas Jerrold, 2, (“The idle singer of 
an empty day.”’) William Morris, 

Joun W. Born, F.S.A. (‘ Red Herring"’).—The term 
is applied to the salted and smoked herrings of a deep 
mahogany colour, They are obtainable at any second- 
class fishmonger’s, 

H, Harpy (“ List of Female Poets”).—If this is sent, 
space for it will be found. 


The information 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











